ken ve the Christian minister Dilere | is none that 


ome of the best and especially the most recent 
ks on peers give it att prominence. It 


A CKSON’s- volume. on. The gigs and the 


Mdeal “aeemcad De. Prints the) word in large 


It is as difficult as it is s imperative. 


hed by a sort of instinct, but most men under 
nost circumstances will attain it only because it is 
leliberately and even laboriously sought,’ And 
enry Ward BEECHER, being demanded by an 
a xious student ‘How one. could get the power of 
AC aptation,” could only answer, : Practice—practice 
—that ee do it.’ pes ; Beinn 


It has been imperative always, Hen it has always 
n difficult. 
an now, and never was the difficulty greater. In 
any a letter from the trenches which dealt with 
eligion or the Church there was the demand, 
r less. urgently expressed, for a doctrine 
Le — —No. 5: —FeBRUARY 1919. 
Meee * 


Motes: of. Gecene Bipssttion:’ 


more imperative than the duty of Adaptation. | 
preaching, and not the preaching only, ‘but every 
‘to date. a te ee 


comes Lion it, in ge admirable book entitled. 


In some 
ses, says an American writer, ‘It may be accom- 


But never was it more necessary | 


ane worship i in touch with the times. And 


tion this was set in the very front and emphasi ed 
with every device of type and iteration. : 


part of the Church’s activity, must be ‘brought 


Two books, both published: by ‘Mes 
Macmillan, have appeared in which an attemy t 
made to adapt the Christian Faith to the mo: 
mind. The one is entitled Religion behind 
Front and After the War (2s. 6d. net). It Ae 
been written by the Rev. Neville S. TALszot, ] 
It is a small book, but it contains no waste pape 
We do it a certain injustice to separate on 
example of Adaptation from its context. 4 
however, will be atoned for if any —_ 
number are thereby driven to ses the becky 


Re 


———— i 


The. pieriate is St. Paul’s doctrine of Sin, : i 


“ But, first of all, let us see quite clearly where ve 
are. Go back for a moment to an older book. 5 
Go back to Principal Sexpre and his volume of — 
sermons called Aspects of Christ. ‘The two main — 
foci of Christian thought,’ says Dr. SELBIE, ‘are 
the historical Person of Jesus on the one hand, 
and the experience engendered by faith in Him — 
on the other.’ Now the Person of Christ sae 


; ae for all time and for every age. 


utterly unique fact. But the interpretation of 
Christ’s Person varies with every age. The 
Person of Christ has the religious value of God— 
take that and hold to it) All is there, But the 
fact of Christ, this Christ with the value of God for 


Come then to Mr. Tasor and St. Paul’s 
doctrine of Sin. Mr,,TatBor cannot accept St. 


% Ny Paul’s penne of sin. It was siti and even 


In his Macciie of sin St. Paul starts at once 
‘sin in its relation to God, the reality of it and 
the universality of it. There it is. 
able fault of man, and it deserves the wrath of God. 


‘ Non in being able to begin so, Mr. TaLBor 
holds. that St. Paul had an advantage. 


with a clean tee-shot.’ We cannot at so 


on said to sin, 


‘Verily, thou art a God that hidest thyself.’ 
ag is what we feel. We felt it before the war, 
4, . Is God 
. : really both good and great? Is He highest holi- 
ness and, fullest power, or is He only one of these, 
or none? We cannot acknowledge our sin against 
a God who cannot’ vindicate Himself. We 
~ cannot feel it as sin against a God who may 
meyer have cared for us. God must be known 
by us as beth able and willing to save us to 
the uttermost. Then, but not till then, can we 
say, ‘I acknowledge my sins unto thee.’ 


Criticism 
has only made it more secure as a historical and 


“Woe i is me, I am “unclean? 
advantage of Isaiah. We have a clearer visi 
| The knowledge of God is found by us in the Cros 


us, ities be interpreted to- day in the light of our 


- who unknowingly has hit his mother inthe face. 


It is the inexcus-. 


He asks - 


“But we “haves 


of Christ. Says Mr. TaLsot, ‘It is not the vision 
of offended majesty so much as the terrific vision 
of wounded love and profaned holiness. The light 
which shines from the Cross is a terrible light 
because it shows men what they have done. They 
have crucified God. They are, as it were, like one 


That is what men found that they had done in 
contriving the death of Jesus, in conecntiae to it, 


and in forsaking Him in it? ‘s 


ean 
w 


Then we rejoin St. Paul. And we rejoin him 
with a vengeance. ‘Once we have any ‘sight: at. 
all of what sin does to God, we know that no jot 
of St, Paul’s gospel can be abated, that no Spark. 
of his exultation in the free gift of God’s forgiving 
love towards sinners, immeasurably outweighing 
their sin, is to be extinguished.. We are to-day, 
compared to St. Paul and to many former Chris- 
tians, far less certain (with an inherited certainty) 
of God apart from Christ, and therefore we are far 
less sensitive to and jealous for the divine holiness 
and righteousness. Yet when once we have seen in 
Jesus Christ the light of what God is and suffers, 
then we can go to school with St. Paul con amore, 
that we may be overwhelmed with that which 
overwhelmed him—the good news of God recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.’ i. 


vi) 


St. Paul began 


Here then ie the difference. 
with sin, we begin with God. We both go straight 
to the Cross of Christ. But St. Paul goes to find 
salvation, we go to find illumination. It is only 
that we have a step to take which St. Paul with his 
inheritance did not need to take. The moment we 
have found illumination, we proceed to find | 
salvation. 


. . . Sh : a 
For illumination, says Mr. Tatsot, : quite 


Os Bo wey because sp ybahag the holiness of 


heyy 


od and His unmitigatable antagonism to evil—is 
it mockery and torture if it stops Short there ; by 


have ‘pierced : if Christ - -made no fibe and perfect 
ering of responsive love, from man’s side and 
or man, to the Father; if we cannot identify 
4 purselves: with His Propitiation ; ; if there is no 
. leansing ‘and Tenewing: energy of His Spirit to 


‘maintain, and perfect our sonship. This is the 
id Gospel in summary. But there is indeed no 
Gospel for the world but the old Gospel, when 
“once it has been put into a new setting. The 
adical tragedy of life is sin, and only that which 
can deal radically with sin can be salvation.’ 


The other book is entitled The Faith of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Its author is the Rev. J. F. 
3ETHUNE-BAKER, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader 
I 1 Divinity i in the University of Cambridge. It is 
not one whit less modern, and it is perhaps even 
“more a with the experience of life eat Mr. 


ae as St. Luke believed in it. Why not? 
‘Universe, while St. Luke was Ptolemaic. | Dr, 
-BerHune-Baker is a teacher of New Testament 
doctrine. He does not teach that Jesus was taken 


“up into heaven and a cloud received Him out of 
That is a representation of 


the disciples’ sight. 
‘the return of Jesus to the Father possible only to 
one who believed that heaven was higher than the 


Ve 


earth, and the Father’s throne, at whose right hand 


pee 


| Reaves and. sitteth on ‘the right ‘hand 


- the creation of Man. 


enter | into our ‘inmost hearts. and there to restore, 


| judges sit while they exercise thee funet ns 


Because he is Copernican i in his conception of the | occurrence. 


Jesus ‘sat down,’ a definite locality ‘above the 


is jee 
ae TCM ef 


yy the: #5rds “He ascer 


Father Almighty we mean to oven 


of the victory which tha world saab as 
oe as we regard Him as the representa 


surety of the fulfilment of the Divine purpos 
To be seated “on the 
hand of Gop” mieans to have attained t 
highest place in the sphere of the things 
spirit. The qa as expresses Bele 4 e i 


Puls and Ae (ei So, i in Maik faith of a Chis. 


have no difficulty whatever in expressing ay 
in the Ptolemaic language of the Creed. 

terse and picturesque way of saying what 1 
It is, no doubt, a popular way rather © 
scientific way: it presents the spiritual | 
which I believe in the form of a quasi- 
But the clause in its place 
Creed i is intended to denote a spiritual va 
of the Person of whom it is affirmed; it is pa: 
of the whole appreciation of His significe 
which the Creed as a whole is intended to expr es 
and in using its words I intend to make the same 
affirmation of Faith about Him that the Chu h 
has always intended to make. No question 
*€ science,” no physical theory of the universe, cot es 
into my mind at all. I cannot avoid the a 0: 
spatial metaphors—some kind of ‘“ movem nt 

seems a0 of age ” to Thee manifestation of life 


to express. is what fe believe was. brought bene to 
Me the minds and hearts of the earliest disciples of 
vii Jesus, and realized and expressed by them, under 
mas forms and in terms which were congruous, as such 
forms and terms always must be, with the intel- 


 lectual culture of their time.’ 
may, : P 


AM is now quite clear that tbe effort to found a 
League of N ations for the purpose of bringing war 
to an end will be met with opposition. What will 
ee the argument be? That also is now quite clear. 
he Sometimes it will be that ‘human nature is what it 
‘is; sometimes that ‘ man is a fighting animal’; but 
however it is expressed it will always be the same: 
ss God has so made man that he will delight to go to 
ee war as long as the world lasts. 


: One Recovery has yet to be made. What is to 
in be the strength of the opposition? Surprise awaits 
us. Who would have expected to find there 
eg ‘Clement Wess, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
‘ig Oxford? Yet, there he is, and with the familiar 
argument in his mouth. 


i ‘Mr. Weps has issued certain addresses which he 
- delivered Jz Time of War, and he has given the 
volume containing them that title (Blackwell; 
2s. Od. net), They are all addresses by a 
_ Christian to Christians. One of them has the 
courageous title of ‘The Permanent Meaning of 
e Propitiation.’ And yet, in the first address of all, 
Mr. Wess tells his hearers that, in spite of what 
_ Christ is, and in spite of what He intends to accom- 
:  plish in the world, they need never look for the 
end of war. 


His argument, we say, is the familiar one. But 
he puts it in his own way, and his way is so 
_ peculiar that his own words must be quoted, 
_ ‘The prophets speak of a time when men shall 
learn war no more; and we are told that in heaven 
there will be no marrying or giving in marriage. 
But this world would not be a better world than it | 
is without marriage ; it would be a very much worse. 


“And, although, ‘one would not. say but ‘tha: 


: a wor 
without war ‘might be far better than, a world ly 
war, yet the mere absence. of war, if it meant 
absence of the patriotism and the’ sacrifice of self 
for one’s country that are the redemption of war, 
would not of necessity make a_ better world, 
Nations in this world would not of necessity be f 
better without armaments any more than indi- k 
vidual men in this world would be better off | 


without fists.’ 


Those are his very words. We must have 4 
armaments, he says, just as we have fists. And he : 
sees very cleatly that if we have armaments we shall 
want to use them, just as we want to use our fists : 
because we have them. But who gave us fists? 
Mr. Wess’s answer is that God did. Did He? 
God gave us hands, but it is we ourselves that form i 
them into fists. To say that God means us to 
fight because He has given us fists is to say that — 
He means us to worry because He has given us © 
wrinkled foreheads. ; 


More astonishing is the argument about marriage, ¥ 
Because Christ said that in the other world ‘they . 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage,’ the 7% 
prophets were mistaken when they said that in 
this world men should ‘learn war no more’! : 


~ 


Very few are the preachers who know how — 
powerful an instrument God has put into their 
hands in the popular appreciation of poetry. 
Fewer still know how to use it. There is no — 
interval, they seem to think, between mumbling 
and mouthing. And that no one may find them ‘ 
guilty of mouthing they are content to mumble. — 


‘But mumbling is the greater sin. 


Dr. F. Home DuppEN must know how to 
repeat poetry in the pulpit, He certainly repeats 


it. In a volume containing twelve short sermons — 


which he has published under the title of The 4 
Delayed Victory (Longmans; 4s. 6d.), he quotes — : 
three hundred and nine lines of poetry, That 


S Duppen declares his mind» ‘on the life 


h t-heartedly. He recognizes its difficulties. 
at he has come to definite conclusions about it, 
onclusions which are ‘in accord with the doctrines 
of religion, with the principles of philosophy, and 
vith the highest ethical teachings,’ and he is con- 


Tn ake these conclusions known. 


‘life after death. ‘Aristotle once observed that 
‘death i is of all things the most terrible, because 
t is the end.” But we have goné a long way 
beyond Aristotle. We cannot believe for a 
ment that death is actually the end. It does 
ot destroy men. It does not merge them into 
he All, so that they lose their individual life. It 
nply transports them into a new environment 


ind state of being.’ 
ae 


8 “8 . 

F We aes We do not all agree, but they are 
few now who deliberately deny it. For the greater 
cpumber it is perhaps no more than a probability 
with which they think they must be content. For 
‘some however it is a tremendous reality, recognized 
‘for the first time in their lives with something of 
its significance. 

é 
What then? Dr. Homes DuppEn proceeds at 
‘once to tell us what the life beyond i is to be. 


‘Now you vill notice that in all discussion of the 
future life it is the first five minutes after death 
that are decisive. What is the immediate result 
of death? What does death do? Dr. Homes 
Dupprn holds that death does nothing—and all 
the rest of his conclusions follow. 


eath Coe oe : I hold that a man, in all 


fte 3 death. ‘He does not’ approach the subject | 
_ with its physica! limitations. 
' the same ysdelites at the same teal vee just 


inced that it is his duty asa Christian teacher to. 


j Well, first of all, he is convinced that there 7 wa 


different, save that he His shuffled off the” 
He is simply h 


before his death, that, and no other, is Re: 
minutes after his death.’ 


that he came across recently in a volume 
poems : 


_I could not udedond the sudden ani ae 


The sudden darkness—in the crash of fight, o 
The din and glare of day quenched in a twin 
In utter starless night. teks 


I lay an age and idly gazed at nothing,  __ 
Half-puzzled that I could not lift my head ; 
And then I knew somehow that I was = ae 7: 
Bole 1G other dead. 


It is not very convincing. Why does’ not Det = 
Homes DupDEN quote Maeterlinck? He quotes 
Maeterlinck with much effect on the fact of ‘life : 
beyond death. Why does he not proceed to quot 
him on the nature of it? Maeterlinck does not 
agree. He isin direct contradiction. He believes 
that death makes a great difference. Maeterlinck 
believes that you cannot measure the differen ; 
that death makes. ‘For it is certain,’ he says, ‘ 
‘that, when the body disappears, all physical i 


it no yAoneer possesses. With them will vanish 
cranes, seeing that all of them, if we examine 
oe) well, papring, from the ties and habits of our 


it cannot suffer in itself or through 
Slighted affection, shattered love, dis- 
intments, failures, despair, betrayal, personal 


a ibe no difference is Purgatory. They 
ot escape it. Dr. Homes DuppEn does not 
_ He is careful not once to mention it 
: a it is there. 


ie 
ell and he does not believe in Heaven. 


Dr. shames DUDDEN doce not believe 
He 


‘state of any man is fixed and final. ‘I am 
1 - aware,’ he sais cfhat many people hold a 


* Faas 1s no Sa oovinnity for repentance, no mbes 
tunity for amendment, in the world beyond the 
rave. But the weight of the available evidence is 


erdict of one of our leading Biblical scholars, Dr. 
Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells. He says, “I 
cannot believe the theory—for it is but a theory— 
_ that the moment of physical death is the moment 
in which a man’s state is eternally and unalterably 
o fixed. I cannot find that in my Bible. All nature, 

all analogy is against it: It cannot be.” With 
aN that conclusion I confess myself in complete 
2 agreement.’ 


sufferings will aae at the same time ; for. we. 
cannot imagine a spirit suffering in a body which 


| shock ” 


does not | believe. in 1 Heaven, ~The 
not so evident. "Perhaps | he will say that 
Purgatory which he believes in. leads to Heaven 
last. But he certainly does not say so in tl 
book. And he does not seem to think so. Hi 
idea seems rather to be that, as we all begin ther: 
just where we end here, we shall begin by making 
progress and shall go on making progress, but. at 
the last we shall still only be making progress. Na 
There is room for progress in Purgatory, aut it is 
Purgatory still. 3 


Aan oe do 


y 


What has become of the men who have given 1 
their lives for their country? That is the question - 
to-day. No other can compare with it in urgency | ‘ 
or in poignancy. It is to answer that question 
that Dr. Homes DuppEN preached his sermon. 


’ It is not a question about the Heaven to which 
the righteous go. Sir W. Robertson NICOLL has . 
published a book on Reunion in Eternity (Hodder — ah 
& Stoughton; 6s. net). His subject, _ he “says 
frankly and at once, concerns only those who are — 
in Christ. For there is no other doctrine of the 
future. He does not mean to say that nothing is 
said in Scripture about those who have not accepted is 
Christ before they die. What he means to say is j 
that their fate is not followed. ‘These shall go 
away into eternal punishment’; ‘he went to his 
own place,’ and the like. That is all. Only the 
dead who die in Christ do the writers of the Nem « 
Testament follow into the world beyond. 


La 


But Sir W. Robertson Nicoxt is not indifferent — 
to the fate of those who have fallen in the War. i: 
His hope is in the moment of death. ‘We do not ; 
know what may pass of a sudden in the very — 
moment of dying, between the soul and Christ. All 
the great Christian teachers have told us that the | 
very slightest recognition on the part of men of. 
the Divine Sacrifice is enough to secure seivahan ; 


This is Browning also. It is the belief of thet ‘ 
Pope in The Ring and the Book. ‘The sudden 
and “surprise” of Death may be 


} 
wy 


om Bacietirs ‘In his two sermons on hae 


i case. He says thar if the thief was an 


@ of so important a “fact. 


ave been set about this exception to all rules. 
ld not the Saviour have whispered quietly to 
dying man, ‘ You are the only man I am going 
treat in this way’? No, our Lord spoke openly, 
nd those about Him heard what He. said. 
foreover, the inspired penman has recorded it. 
t had been an exceptional case it would not have 
sen written in the Word of God.”’ 


( 


But there is another way. What does the 


wpreme act of sacrifice itself do for the soldier? 
is Dr. Homes Duppen’s belief that it transforms 
him into a Christian. ‘So there is hope, you see, 
great hope, for our soldiers who have fallen. They 
will start-—who can doubt it?—in a high place in 

he other world, and every possible chance will be 
given them of rising higher still. And in saying 
this, I do not forget that many of them, when they 


were here, lived lives that were pretty low down, | 


and had they ended their lives i in the ordinary way 
they . would doubtless have found themselves 
yonder i in a place that was pretty low down. But 
whatever their life may haye been, the manner of 
their death has ennobled aad exalted them. At 
the finish they proved themselves Christlike. 
They did not, perhaps, know much about Christ. 
But they did know enough to venture all they had 
for ee ideals and principles. They did know 


itent thief Mr. Spurgeon refuses to admit that. 
is dealing with a solitary, or at best an excep- |. 


A Hidde ould | 


hearths and altars of his country, reache 


welfare of others for redemption of ithe ae a 


their stains will be cleansed away and | thei 


ance illumined with me light 
knowledge. 
Dr fienies DuDDEW has his Beg 


His authority is Cardinal Mercier. 
asked,’ said Cardinal oth ‘what I th 


sciously given his life in defence of ‘his 
honour and in vindication of violated 
shall not hesitate to reply that. without an 
whatever Christ crowns oe a asd 


the safety of that man’s soul. 
no man than this,” said our Saviour, “5 hat a 
lay down his life for his friends.” And the sold 
who dies to save his brothers, and to defend che 


highest of all degrees of charity. He may not 
made a close analysis of the value of big sac ific 


doubt that his God polcories ‘him with ove 
‘And he ends with a very strong sentence, ‘ 
is the virtue of a single act of perfect charity: 
cancels a whole lifetime of sins; it transforn 
sinful man into a saint.’ . 


_ Tart there is a wide-spread and growing neglect 
a2 Of Bible-reading, both in private and in the family 
circle, is matter of general acknowledgment and 
regret. Probably it is due not so much to a real 
5 _ decline of interest in the things of God as to the 
f A _ increasing competition of other books and of news- 
papers and magazines, and the greater facilities 
_ for spending leisure time in various profitable and 
; pleasurable ways. Probably also many educated 
people have abandoned or curtailed the reading of 
Me Bible under the vague impression that. modern 
* olarship has undermined its divine authority and 
ee CAiroxc clouds of dubiety and perplexity ‘around 
i Bias portions of it. In this respect the O.T. has 
ie suffered’ more than the N.T., and even in quarters 
a where one might expect besive things it would 
seem unfortunately to be falling more and-‘more into 
hose _*T have been astonished,’ writes Professor 
D. S. Cairns in a recent letter, ‘at the English 
Christian attitude to the O.T. It is the nemesis 
of some men’s evangelical orthodoxy as to the 
OT. that in practice they are compelled largely 
- to ignore it.’ 
_ But what an intolerable loss it is that here 
___ threatens the Christian life and. the. Christian 
Church ! Apart from the O.T., the Scriptures of 
. the N.T. do not afford all the oieaenee and all 
e ‘the guidance that the souls of men require. Apart 
= _ from a knowledge of the O.T., the Scriptures’ of 
the N.T. are in many passages obscure and un- 
impressive, and the personality and teaching of 
_ Jesus Christ Himself hard to understand. ‘The 
O.T. was the Bible of Jesus Christ—the Bible of 
_ His education and the Bible of His ministry . 
eo He. repealed, indeed, some of its Strongest fempers 
© and institutions; He added to it beyond all its 
own dreams. But on the other hand, how much 
in it He took for granted ; how much He enforced ; 
how much He came expressly to fulfil! . . ..He 
drew from it most of the categories of His gospel. 
. Above all, He fed His own soul upon it. ... 
What was indispensable to the Redeemer must 
always be indispensable to the redeemed.’!- ‘The 
O.T. was not, as it were, the scaffolding necessary for 


vik * Dr. G. A. Smith, Glasgow Inaugural Lecture, p. 11; 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the O.T., p. 11. 
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the erection of the Christian Church, needling! to. 
be taken down in order that the full symmetry and | 
beauty of the building may be seen, and only to: 
be had recourse to from time to time when repairs” 
are needed. It is an integral part of the structure,’ a 
‘It is one purpose of God whichiis being fulfilled - 
throughout both O.T. and N.T.; one people of | 
God the story of which is being told from Abel. to 
the Apostolic age. .. . The Christian Church is’ 
conscious of being the tris people of God, and a 
such the heir of all God’s promises.’ * 

Looking at the subject for a moment from the 
preacher’s point of view, the range and variety of — 
our pulpit work would be deplorably diminished 


if, either by our own choice or in consideration of © 


the ignorance, the indifference, the dislike of many = 
of our people, we came to shut ourselves off from — 
O.T. themes. Inexhaustible and profound though © 
the N.T. is, we cannot afford to be banished from 
that older and more varied territory in which the 
K¥ngdom of God is viewed from so many different — 
standpoints. Our ministry would inevitably tend — 
to be monotonous if we had not at our disposal — 
the O.T.’s long and lively history, its wonderful — 
gallery of vivid portraits, its incomparable cgllentomay i 
of praises and of prayers. 
There are vital elements of divine truth, im: ¢ 
portant aspects of the divine will and the divine 
government, which are more clearly brought out — 
and emphasized in the O.T. than in the'N.T., and 
which indeed the N.T. tacitly accepts as its founda- - 
tion stones. In times of war and world-crisis, such — 
as we are now passing through, the reading and ~ 
preaching of the O.T. are peculiarly needful. Its 
glowing patriotism, its noble sketches of soldier- 
heroes, its fearless denunciations of oppression and — 
wickedness, its great ideals of social righteousness, — 
its bright visions of a world in which swords will — 
be beaten into ploughshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks, have in these days special interest — 
and value. After many, years of an over- 
pronounced individualism we are now being — 
compelled to think Vationally ; and we ought to. 


“be grateful for a sacred literature in which for the — 


? Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick, Cambridge Sermons, p. 195. 
3 Dr. James Denney, Racbracilineion ps 1235 


* 
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nation” aS a whole ; 


re is another reason why in these days every 


quainting themselves with the teaching of the 
There was perhaps never a time when. the 


apparent prosperity of the wicked, the cruel 
ferings of the innocent and of the ‘righteous, 
essed more heavily upon men’s minds. Thou- 
nds of our soldiers at the front are wrestling with 
difficulty, and so‘are tens of thousands of our 
eople at home. Now, of course, it is to the 
“ross and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ that 
liese perplexed hearts must look for the most 


ielpful light. Nevertheless it is in the O.T. rather - 


‘in the N.T. that the problem receives its 
ic and most powerful presentment. It is in 
‘tain Psalms and chapters of Prophecy, and above 


le men. agonizing over the difficulty, and slowly, 


nfully, falteringly making their way towards the | 


ight. To a soul tormented with similar perplexity 
he spectacle of their struggles and of their partial 
nt ry into peace and into light is apt to be more 


urance of a more complete and more enlightened 
ith. We see, moreover, in the strange, chequered 
istory of Israel, how the sufferings and humilia- 
ons of a nation, and especially the worthiest 
sction of the nation, at the hands of arrogant 
nemies, may prove to be God’s wise, slow, 
racious, wonderful method of bringing the nation 
a deeper knowledge of Himself and a fuller 
onformity to His will, 

The value of the O.T. being so unspeakable and 
S wide-spread neglect so undeniable, there would 
“em to be good reason for adopting any feasible 
nd legitimate expedient which would tend to gain 
\r it a more effective circulation and a more 
terested perusal. The plea of this paper is that 
ne such expedient would be the preparing and 
iblishing of An Abridged Old Testament for 
opular Use. 

No one can assert that all parts of the O.T, are 
* equal value and pig There are ghote 
apters and portions of chapters filled with names, 
ected Jewish ceremonial, with unimport- 


wile iside ithe’ ‘individual 
We there de God port a 
; , | for the average Christian to read. There are two 


ble facility should be afforded for our people . 


old problem of the divine permission of evil, 


ll in the Book of Job, that we see thoughtful and. 


mforting and stimulating than the victorious. 


ant “biographical Baal. Irie ety difficu! f id BP 
obscure prophécy, which it is far from necessary ‘ee 


or three whole books which, as we know, obtained 
a place in the Canon only at a rather late date — 
and by a rather narrow: balance of favourable _ 
opinion. There are several instances of almost 
verbatim duplicates of the same narrative, ‘the 
same laws, the same ee hares the same ‘songs. ° 
praise. He 
Without rae aa anything vital, it would. seem 


saw their way, even informally, to give such an 
Abridgment their approval, it might come to have 
a very wide circulation. 
In-days when the cost of paper and printing is 
so abnormally high, the ecodnomy thus effected 
would be a consideration of no small weight. | But 
more important than this, we should havea volume Be 
more attractive to many 2 reader in type | and 
format and also in’ substance. Are there not 
people who have started out to read the Bible and 
been disconcerted and checked by finding them- 
selves confronted, as early as the fifth chapter of 
| Genesis and again in the tenth, with lengthy and 
dry lists of ancient Hebrew names? Clearly an 
Abridgment would stand a better chance of being 
read right through from beginning to end. ont 
For sailors and soldiers on active service,! for 
travellers, for native Christians on the mission-_ i 
fields where small-type editions are unobtainable, 
and for many other classes, the provision of a less 
bulky and yet sufficient edition of the O.T. would. it 
surely be a distinct boon. a 
In some quarters it may be contended that the e, 
proposed Abridgment would be an unwarranted. ie 
tampering with the Bible. But such an objection 
really proceeds from a superstitious and untenable 
view of the Bible’s nature and authority. Even 
the Westminster Confession, which, as Dr. Denney — 


points out, makes a false start by treating of Holy 
Scripture in its very first chapter and making it 

fundamental to everything else, declares that the 
‘great authority in religion is not the mere letter of 


1 Like others who have recently worked among the troops 
abroad, the writer found himself supplied with hundreds of — 
N.T.s for distribution, but not a single copy of the O.T. — 
And yet not a few soldiers would certainly have been glad 
to get an O.T. of manageable size. 


: Geers itself but the Hole Belts ceakioos in ane 
i Scripture. ‘It is the message, not the, Upsissima 
verba, that we have “mainly to concern ourselves | 
about. \ 
_ The. O.T., as we have it, was itself originally a — 
San selection out of a larger amount of sacred literature, 
a Like the N.T., its growth as a Canon was very 
gradual. Of its three divisions, the Pentateuch 
’ was accepted and adopted apparently in the year 
445 B.c.; ‘the Prophets’ followed within the 
next 200 or 230 years; the third division, evenin | 
“the time of Christ, was not quite defined, and 
: "what decided the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
‘ books was not any miraculous decree from heaven, 
but simply the fact that some books as contrasted 
with others had vindicated a place for themselves 
? e} ~ either by the fulfilment of their predictions or by 
oe ‘the power they evinced of living and giving life.’ 
Now, any decision arrived at in a bygone age 
by the servants of God met prayerfully in council 
and guided by the experience of believers can 
_ manifestly be revised and modified by the servants 
HY of God similarly met and similarly guided in a 
later age. 
uf But, of course, it is no interference with the 
ie established Canon of Holy Scripture that is con- 
i _ templated i in this proposal for an abridged popular 


aes wis 


itself as an Abridgment. There would be no 
ne ized Version, which in countless quarters would 
inevitably and for excellent reasons continue to be 


_of Bible-reading among the masses and the making 
_ it more attractive and effective. 
___ May not the proposal almost be said to bein 
_line with other liberties which have from time to 
time been taken with Scripture and which have 
_ been vindicated by experience? The introduction 
of vowel-points into the Hebrew text was in its day 
a daring innovation; yet it immensely facilitated 
the reading of the Scriptures and greatly helped 


5 vation, especially as the rendering by no means 
“always aimed at verbal faithfulness ; yet by and by 
the LXX came to be more widely read than the 
original, and was abundantly useful and profitable ; 
as the English translations and innumerable others 
have also been. 


gestion, direct or indirect, of the Great Protector, 


effort or desire to displace the unabridged Author- . 


the preservation of their meaning. Thetranslation © 
into the Greek of the LXX was a significant inno- | 


- cannot conveniently carry about him : 


_ upon, now in this miserable time of Warre.’ 
 Soldier’s Bible of Cromwell is a small octavo. of 


extracts exclusively from the O.T. Bible Societi 


tained in gh spine ie doe. “tiey tl 
| qualifications of his inner man, that is a fit Souldi 
"to fight the Lords Battels, both before the fight 

| the fight, and after the fight: Which Scriptures 
‘are reduced to severall heads, and fitly applyec 
"the Souldiers severall occasions, and so may sup 
the want of the whole Bible: which a Soul 
And m 
bee also usefull for any Christian to medita: 
Th 


ste 


sixteen pages ; ; with only two exceptions it cull 


and. other publishers have long been accustomec | 
to issue separate books, and groups of books, ° { 
the Bible, selecting those which seemed most 
important and most edifying. ._The present pro- 
posal for an abridged edition of the whole O.T. 1 
really only an extension and modification of that | 
idea. : 

It might be well that the Abridgment should 
not be made in the interests of any particular 
views or results of the Higher Criticism. Neither 
should it be coloured by any prejudice against 
miracles, or by any desire to harmonize apparen’ 
discrepancies. , 

Passages which suggest so-called moral diffi 
culties, or which are unsuitable for children « or for. 
reading aloud in the family circle, would not on, 


_ that account be omitted: it is not an expurgated 
_ preferred. All that is aimed at is the furtherance 


edition that is aimed at. : 4 
Historical interest, biographical vividness, 


' ethical impressiveness, devotional value, theological 


importance, literary beauty are among the con- 
siderations which would carry weight for the 
retention of this and that portion respectively. But 
not from any one of these various points of view, 
exclusively or even preferentially, would the 
Abridgment be made. It would reverently aim 
at including the great bulk of what is decidedly 
characteristic, essential, vital, helpful. , 

Care would have to be taken to retain the early 
chapters of Genesis, with their sublime declara. 
tion of fundamental ethical and religious truths ; 


_ and to conserve enough of the historical -books 


| 
| 
| 


In 1643, doubtless at the sug-' | 


to make clear thé main course of Israel’s and 
Judah’s national affairs and keep intact 

the great personal portraits. The fundamentz 
moralities as inculcated by thé Mosaic Law an 
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th some hesitation there is now submitted 
ative and somewhat rough list of portions to 
mitted in the proposed Abridgment. 


> whole of Leviticus, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Esther, Song 
omon, Obadiah, Nahum. 
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REUNION rh ETERNITY. ism, which is the curse. You must crave for re 


os Introduction to Sir William Robertson | union with those who have gone within the 
icoll’s new book on Reunion in Eternity (Hodder | you are to care truly for reunion with those 1 
Stoughton; 6s. net) has already been referred | are still without. Reunion must be with | Ch ist 
But it must have its place here also, for the both here and there, otherwise it is the reunion Of 
ke of its great purpose and the consummate | selfish desire and already a disappointment. = 9 
erary skill with which that purpose is pursued. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll brings his subject into He 
“Reunion in Eternity * —we had become much | focus and then proceeds. He believes in reunion 
ncerned about reunion in time, then came the | and in the blessed persistence of it. But he is 
ar, and set the perspective right. For you never | modest enough to think that his belief is insuffi- ma : 
n | e properly worldly unless you are first quite | cient for our conviction. So he calls on other ; 
i ee You must set your interests within | witnesses—many witnesses and wonderfully diverse . 


\ 
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the book i is not less than the peaceful persuasive- 
ness of it. 


PROF. MOFFATT’S INTRODUCTION. 


_ It was an astonishing instance of editorial genius 
. or good luck when the editors of the ‘ International 
ae ee Library’ found a man who could write 
An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment fit to be placed, without the slightest doubt, 
beside Professor Driver’s [ntroduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. Both are great books; 
perhaps they can be called without injustice the 
_ greatest, or at any rate the most influential, books 
written on the Old Testament or the New in our 
ne? day. Their influence has no doubt been from 
; above downwards. The most earnest students 
have been influenced first. But is not that the 
way of the most lasting influence ? 
y_ Dr. Moffatt has moved men slowly. Dr. Driver 
; _ had them with him at once, and his book passed 
rapidly through many editions. Perhaps he was 
less advanced; perhaps the issues at stake were 
Bets less” fnbmenidus’ But there is no denying Dr. 
Moffatt’s progress. The third edition is published 
the third large edition (T, & T. Clark; 1s. net). 
That is itself a wonderful fact; for it is a book 
of nearly seven hundred close-printed pages, and 
every page is for the student. 
Dr. Moffatt has revised the book for this edition. 
He has worked over every paragraph. He has 
brought the literature up to date. He has added 
a most valuable Appendix. 


A MUSICIAN’S MEMORIES. 


Sir George Henschel, Mus. Doc., has written 
_ down his autobiography. Perhaps only the first 
volume of it. For this volume ends with the 
nineteenth century, and there are hints that more 
may follow. May it follow. This is the most 
enjoyable volume of recollections that has been 
published for a long time. Morley was more 
sustained and systematic, as became a_ great 
Ee politician; Mrs. Humphry Ward was more talk- 
a ative and artistic, as became a great novelist. This 
Be. is the reminiscences of a great musician, but the 
sy man is more than the musician. The title is 
e,. : Musings and Memories of a Musician (Macmillan ; 
oe * 128. 6d. net). 


bs —and that with so happy an art that the charm of : 
| prefer to say, mre the inheritance was 1 


| He has no love 
| When the Kaiser was on his visit to this count 


| reference to the members of a German reignir 


ety ; s 
‘Henschel wis Shor in Breshit, aad: Breslau 


Prussia, but he is no Prussian. A Pole, 


or Prussians or Prussia 


$) 


and was entertained at Hatfield House, Sir G 207 
Henschel’ played and sang, and was dismis 

‘with a curt nod of the five huge emeralds in H 
Majesty’s diadem,’ because he would not sing t 
sentimental song that every street boy’ in Berli 
was then whistling. Telling the story he calls t 
Emperor and Empress ‘ Allerhochste Herrschafter 
and adds this footnote : ‘The literal translation ¢ 
the word “ Allerhochst,” invariably used in offici 


family in their own respective countries, is “Al 
Highest,” though perhaps “‘ Very Highest 0 com 
somewhat nearer the meaning. 

‘English yo eae for instance, like the vel] 
best,” ‘the very last,” could, rendered in Germ: 1 
only be “ adlerbeste, a//erletzte,” etc. On the oth 
hand, ‘‘Der Hochste”—“The Highest ”—is th, 
epithet most frequently used in German pul 
books, and poetry instead of the word “ God,” 
that it is not at all unlikely the following actual 
appeared, as the story goes it did, in the officis 
Court circular of the doings of a Royal party. whic 
had been on an excursion to some part of th 
country famous for a remarkable formation ¢ 
rocks : 

‘“At this stage the ‘ Very-Highest partie 
alighted from the carriages and, ascending. to. th 
top of the hill, deigned (“geruhten”) to admit 
‘the wonders of the Highest.”’ ; 

The book was written and printed defore the wa 
«broke out. 

There are many musicians in the book, an 
many delightful stories are told about them. An 
not about musicians only. For if Sir Georg 
Henschel does not go out of his way to tell a stor 
he certainly does not miss telling it when in th 
way. It would be unfair to quote many of then 
We shall be content with two. 

‘There were a good many emigrants on ‘oun 
among them a large number of Polish Jews, an 
one day there was great excitement, and a vagt 
rumour reached our ears of a revolt in the stee 
age on account of the food. Now the food an 
cooking in the first cabin being really remarkab 
good, and the master of the vessel a very humai 
kind-hearted man, we thought there must. be 
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firmly established ten it is ; now, a narrow-minded . 
King induced his Government to treat those _ 
colonies with unwise harshness. She has never. Be: 
| forgotten that lesson, and has more and more 
come to see thatthe principles of freedom and ~ 
nationality are a surer basis for contentment and 
loyalty than is the application of military power. 
Compare with the happy results that have followed ‘i 
the instances I have mentioned of respect for 
liberty and national sentiment in the cases of 
South Africa and India, as well as in the- self- 
governing Dominions, thé results in North Slesvig, 
in Posen, in Alsace-Lorraine, of the opposite 
policy of force sternly eppites by Prussian states = 
men and soldiers.’ 
Thirdly, ‘Britain stands for the maintenance of f 
' treaty obligations and of those rights of the smaller ¥) 
nations which rest upon such obligations.’ In the — 
fourth place, ‘ Britain stands for the regulation of 
the methods of warfare in the interests of humanity, 
and especially for the exemption of non- -combatar ts 
from the sufferings and horrors which war brings.’ 
And Britain ‘stands for a Pacific as opposed to a 
Military type of civilization. Her regular army 
had always been small in proportion to her popula- — 
tion, and very small in comparison with the armies 5 
of great Continental nations.’ But what of her se 
navy? His answer is that ‘her navy is maintained — 
for three reasons. ‘The first is, that as her army 
has been very small she is obliged to protect her- 
self by a strong home fleet from any risk of inva- 
sion. She has never forgotten the lesson of the — 
Napoleonic wars, when it was the navy that sayed 
her from the fate which befell so many European ~ Ni 
countries at Napoleon’s hands. Were she not to 
keep up this first line of defence at sea, a huge 
army and a huge military expenditure in time of ~ 
peace would be inevitable. The second reasonis 
that as England does not produce nearly enough — 
food to support her population, she must draw — 
supplies from other countries, and would be in 
danger of starvation if in war-time she lost the 
command of the sea. It is therefore vital to her 
existence that she should be able to secure the un-_ 
impeded import of articles of food, And the third 
reason is that England is responsible for the 
defence of the coasts and the commerce of her 
colonies and other foreign possessions, such as 
India. These do not maintain a naval force 
sufficient for their defence, and the Mother 
Country is therefore compelled to have a fleet — sg 


tyes eating; x Loot here, sir, this is 
hey give us—sour peas,” it was found that 
of them had ever seen or tasted that 
lent and savoury dish known as “Boiled 
1. and caper-sauce” !’ 

ere was another negro servant at the famous 
th Avenue Hotel,” then the premier hotel of 
York, now a memory, whose business it was 
stand at the door of the dining-room and take 
ts of the gentlemen as they passed into it at 
Often he must have handled in that 
a two to three hundred hats within an 
ut though he never gave number-checks for 
merely taking the hat and placing it on one 
numerous receptacles for that purpose, he 
-unostentatiously hand back his hat to each © 
est : as he left the room after the meal, without 
- r_being known to make a mistake. A friend 
e would hardly believe such a feat of memory 
3 and on having one day personally con- 
eas of the fact, could not resist asking 
“Tsay, how on earth do you know this i is 
“1 don’t know this is your hat, sir,” 
the quick reply, ‘‘I only know it’s the hat you 


pre ”» 


VISCOUNT BRYCE ON THE WAR. 


uch of the War literature is already out of 
Viscount Bryce writes with such ample 
ledge, and so temperately and artistically, that 
| Essays and Addresses in War Time (Macmillan ; 
t) will last. For the moment they are just 
at we ought to read. Long years after this they 
be quoted as of unquestioned authority on 
) facts and features of the war with which they 
ce todo. If the people of this country are con- 
ed of the reality of the atrocities committed by 
s Germans in Belgium and elsewhere, it is most 
all because Viscount Bryce has investigated the 
Arges made and given his word for their truth. 
In one of the essays Viscount Bryce replies to 
; question, What are Britain’s ideals as a nation? 
2 enumerates five. The first is Liberty. The 
xt is Nationality : *Once in her history, 140 
ars: ago, she lost the North American Colonies 
ich in ee be when. British freedom was less 


pes aaleiuicat to guarantee theif safety and ane | 
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CIVIC SOCIETY. 


We must use the fea Sociology in its widest 
_ sense and then we must study it with all our might. 
"a ey For’ every one of us must t&row his influence into 
- ‘the making of a new world, that it may be after 
the mind of Christ. The opportunity is open; the 
call is clear; the responsibility i is undeniable. 
+ One side of the subject is laid before us by Pro- 
fessor H. J. W. Hetherington and Professor J. H. 
Muirhead. It is the side called Civic Society. But 
the book gets the name of Socal Purpose (Allen 
 & Unwin; ros. 6d. net). 
lectures, its chapters have all the ease of the spoken 
word, but it is better to have them in a book. 
Oe ‘For some parts have to be read slowly and some 
- twice over, not for obscurity but for originality. 
ra ‘many respects the subject is new. 

In the second part, written by Professor Hether- 
iy “ington, there is a discussion of the nature of Society 
and of man’s relation to it. We see that ‘man is 
- from the beginning a -social creature, and that it is 
through the moulding influence of social forces 
‘that he comes to the knowledge and realization of 
his own powers. 
: capacity latent in his nature, can unfold itself only 


himself the ideas and feelings, the emotions and 
habits of action which inspire the world in which 
he lives. , Without them, he is a bare potentiality, 
aa ‘dies as a plant torn from its mother-earth 
decays into wilting barrenness.’ In the same 
_ part we have a discussion of Social Institutions— 
the Family, Neighbourhood, the Industrial System, 
Education, and the State. The last chapter treats 
briefly and wisely of Citizenship and Religion. 


and the Christian Socialists. 

Turn to an interesting point in 
part. Let us quote: ‘The true analysis of our 
_ sentiments” comes as near a real discovery as 
any other of the achievements of modern psycho- 
logy. The point that concerns us here is that not 
only may feelings like that of the pity that doctor 
or nurse experiences at the sight of pain or disease 
be prevented from hardening into- indifference 
through familiarity with suffering and through the 


the - first 


‘ from becoming attached to the idea of progr 


Originally given as | 


What he is in himself, the varied © 


_in an environment that sustains and trains him. | 
_ Man becomes individualized when he gathers into 


he writer is in deep sympathy with Scott Holland 


formation. of nian mee ‘pe calmly 
and thus ‘become the channel of 
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oY) tide that moving seems to. sle 
Too Lites for sound or ith da 


itself. The enthusiasm for discovery in a Paste 
or for reform of the treatment of the sick in 
Florence Nightingale is none the less a ha 
because it is the enemy of habit.’ ; ro 


DR. ELSIE INGLIS. onl 


Has it cost Lady Frances Balfour much to. wr 
the biography of Dr. Liste Inglis (Hodder 
Stoughton; 6s. net)? It does not look as if 
had cost her anything, so smoothly does the stc 
move along, so inevitably does the picture cor 
out upon the canvas. It is the picture of a rig 
healthy Scottish woman. There is not a charact 
istic that one could wish away. It is health 
body, health of mind, health ‘of soul—the picte 
of a woman who would have been a splendid 
and mother, a woman who was a splendid frie 
to mankind and follower of Christ. What co 
rades she and her father were! Religious ?— 
and so wholesomely. Is religion hereditary P ae 
could not have escaped it. And yet she had 
make it her own. And she did*that so well t 
everybody fell in love with Christ who fell in lo 
with her. ~ ie 

The Story of her indomitable endurance, ener 
initiative—her sacrifice for Serbia and for Russia 
is so recent and so familiar that there is no ne 
to say anything about it’ here. She was one w 
was called of God and went forth not inowi 
whither she went. \ 

‘At the close of 1914 Dr. Inglis went to Fran 
to see the Scottish Women’s Hospital establist 
and working under the French Red Cross 
Royaumont. It was probably on her way ba 
that she went to Paris on business connected oF 
Royaumont. She went into Notre Dame, 4 
chose a seat in a part of the cathedral where s 
could feel alone. She there had an cexperier 
which she afterwards told to Mrs. M‘Laren, . 
she sat there she had a strong feeling that ‘01 
one was behind her. She resisted the impuls | 
turn round, thinking it was some one who like 
self wanted to be quiet! The feeling grew 


She added : « Wasn't it 
ay Then water she said, “I would like to 
hat Joan was wanting to say to me!” I 
ink of the natural way whick she told me 
xperience, and the practical conclusion of 
ing | to know what Joan wanted. Once again 
f rred to the incident, before going to Russia. 
:e her expression now, just for a moment for- 
ng everything else, keen, concentrated, and 
humorous smile, as she said, “You know I 


ay to me.”? : 


LITERATURE. 


There are giants in thé earth in these days, 


eir publishers are Messrs. T. C. & E. C: Jack. 
latest to come is A History of English Litera- 
re, by Arthur Compton-Rickett, M.A., LL.D. 
3 , 6d. net). It contains seven hundred and two 
‘inted pages, double column and small type. 
here must be half a million words in the volume. 


‘In that space, if a man knows how to use it, 


mething like.a History of English Literature can 
s written. Dr. Compton-Rickett begins at the 
sry beginning. He also goes to the very end. 
or you would reckon G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
ee Bennett, and G. K. Chesterton the very 
‘would you not? There‘is room, moreover, 
Picsidesable quotation. For Dr. Compton- 
skett does know how to use his space. He says 
hat he has to say and is done. ° 
‘More than that, he convinces you that what he 
ws is the right thing to say. His chapter on 
hakespeare i is to be read after all the reading that 
su have done. That is a good test. But a 
-verer test is his attitude to and judgment: of his 
mntemporaries. How does he come out of his 
tercourse with H. G. Wells and G. K. Chesterton ? 
[é has none of the confidence of little knowledge, 
ad he has none of the unfairness that follows fear. 
ake this on Mr. Wells : 
A a the standpoint of literary art, Mr. Wells 


a thinker overwhelms Mr, Wells as an artist. 


1 1 common with many influential writers of the 


2 i Pealty of his stibria siiferd fron his inalateie eal- 
f| ism. Asa consequence, while the foregrounc of 


his picture’ is amazingly clear, the backgrou 
vague and shadowy. The perspective is at faul 
His tenacious memory and his sharp percept e 
powers prove a snare as well as a blessing. | 
sequently his parts are better than his whole ; and © 
the lack of perspective is further mR Ass | 
his fertility in ideas. They are pie oe 


ld like awfully to know what Joan was trying 


rary. giants; but they are books, not men, and 


us with ideas and diets ntl we are wearie 
For all his originality, his undoubted power | 
in narrative and in iiebaneababend these ; 


| quite ag noticeable in his less gees studi 
They are rarely negligible; they have though 
humour, and imagination, but their method savour 
more of journalism than literature. Yet one 

two—like Zhe Country of the Blind, and The Do 
in the Wall—have a force and beauty about then 
that show what a fine engi aie the author 


‘a: tee 


Do you desire a Book to give without hesitate 
to some thoughtful and perplexed young man? 
Give him a book which has been written by Mr. 
Arthur Mee and published by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin. Its title is Who giveth Us the Victory 
(5s. net). It is quite possible that the title will 
not attract him. The book will. It is. funda 
mental, takes nothing for granted, but works 
forward steadily, clearly, acceptably. Mr. Mee is 
up to date scientifically, and he is up to date 
experimentally. He is not afraid of evolution. 
‘He has tasted and seen how gracious the Lord is. 
No doubt it is the social side that he is most — 
interested in. But he never forgets that society is 
composed of persons. He has faith in the whole fees 
_ Universe because he has faith in its God. "Here hia 
are the ‘Twelve Foundation Stones of a ek ‘3 
bald 
‘1, The government of the people for he people ee 
by the people, and the greatest es for the 4 
greatest number. ee 

‘2, Liberty for all ihe: are able to use it and will 
not abuse it, and for guiding all others yl the © 
road that leads to it. 
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_ship,. Marriage, and Parenthood.’ 


_ past and present. 
useful information, certainly; and it may be the 


is clear—pleasure first and profit afterwards. 


_ and Mrs. Romanes, 
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ca. inane! in all Since, the, stpnping of cruelty 
everywhere, kindness to animals, and the love of | 
lite, children. 
‘4. The gospel that the labourer. is. worthy of his 
ply and that men shall not be slaves. 
‘5. The open door in travel and trade; a fair 
field and equal rights for all mankind. 
‘6, The honour of the spoken and the written 
word. 
‘7. Opening as wide as can be the field of human 
knowledge. 
‘8. Spreading as wide as can be the field of 
human happiness, 
‘9, Letting the truth be free as life itself, 
‘ro. The toleration of every man’s. opinion, 
whether right or wrong. ‘ 
‘rr, The freedom of the seas. 
‘t2. The unselfish pursuit of the good of all 
mankind, which no nation ever longed for more.’ 


Lest Sex Lore (Black ; 7s. 6d. net) should not 
_ be an.attractive enough title, or not intelligible 


enough, Mrs. S. Herbert adds ‘A Primer on Court- 
But in reality 


the first title is the more accurate. For Mrs, 


Herbert has no purpose of rivalling her husband, 


who writes on the scientific matters belonging to 
the sexes. Her aim is to record some of the 
customs and curiosities of our own and other lands, 
By the way she drops much 
more usefail that it is incidental. But her purpose 
She 
has as much to say about courtship, marriage, and 
parenthood among the lower animals as among 
that higher animal called Man., And her illustra- 
tions range all the way from the picture of the 


‘spawn of a butter-fish to the portrait of a beautiful 


Turkish lady in outdoor dress—so beautiful that 


you have to query ‘ Turkish.’ 


The fascination of Port-Royal js still irresistible. 
In our day it has laid hold of more men and 
women than ever. We have had biographical and 
critical studies from Dr. Lowndes, Miss Lilian Rea, 
But no one has mastered the 
subject and the literature of it more thoroughly 
than Mr. H. C. Barnard, M.A., B.Litt. It is-the 
educational work of the Community that Mr. 


‘Barnard has made his chief study. Some time 


ago he published a volume on Zhe Little Schools of 
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| and -for the Holy Ghost dwelling in them.’ 


| Sketches by Frank Danby (Mrs. Frankau). 


Nde 


Rate Renal. ee now ae has, issued | pau 
Cambridge University | Press. a volume of. 
from the educational writings of the Port-Royalist 
which he has entitled Zhe Port. Royalists. 
Education (7s. 6d, net). 

It is full of quiet interest,. This ‘very, sh 
extract may indicate the attitude. of, these grea) 
educators, for great they. were. ‘M. de Saini 
Cyran was impressed by the fact that the. Son ¢ 
God, while exercising the highest functions of. Hi 
ministry, was unwilling that little children shoul 
be forbidden to come to Him; and that He em} 
braced them and blessed them ond has bidden. uy 
so strongly not to despise or neglect them, H! 
used therefore to show towards children a kindnes 
which amounted almost to a sort. of respect, 1 
order to express his reverence for their i innocence 


The new volume of Morning eae under it 
new editor the Rev. John Muir, B.D., deserves ani 
will not.be grudged a hearty welcome (R. & R 
Clark). . The two series of articles on ‘Our Paris’ 
Churches’ and on ‘The Religions of India’ ar} 
maintained, and there are many cat and dog ani 
other animal stories. The illustrations are ur) 
erringly good. , | 


Mothers and Children (Collins; 6s. net) is th) 
wholly appropriate title given to a collection ¢, 
Ever| 
sketch is in the form of a story, very short ani} 
very pointed, with the best possible motive ani 
the clearest possible expression. Is it difficult fc 
those who conduct mothets’ meetings and the lik 
to find suitable material for reading? It will b 
difficult indeed to find reading more suitable tha; 
this. Each story. may .be. read in about te| 
minutes. It will hold the attention. It will plan 
a seed of righteousness in the mind. ; 


Mr. Harold Begbie can beat all the proaaiaal 
apologists in popular presentation of Christianity 
His little book Zhe Proof of God, first published i} 
1914, has been ‘instrumental,’ as the theologic: 
writers used to say. It is now reissued cheapl 
and attractively (Constable ; 3. IS. 3d, net). 


The Rev. Francis Underhill, M.A., Vicar of S} 
Alban’s, Birmingham, has written an apology. fc) 
The Catholic Faith in Practice (Cope & Fenwic 


fuses to eal his doa an apology | 
not apologise when they are convinced 
t they have found the Pearl of great price.’ But 
¢ word has.an ancient and honourable use, made 
niliar to us by Newman, and in that sense 
ther Underhill would not reject it. There is 
ainly no apology in the modern sense. 
The Catholic Faith in Practice is of course the 
aglican not the Roman Catholic. So this is a 
m but unaggressive assertion of the right of the 
ast advanced ritualists to their worship and 
ctrine, and a claim to success as the fruit thereof. 
sly once does some faint hesitation appear. It 
when Mr. Underhill has to admit that when his 
smbers go to another’ place they sometimes join 
¢ Roman Communion there. But that, he 
nks, simply cannot be helped. And of course 
-would very much prefer that to—we need not 
¥ what. 
There is one thing we wonder at. Why does 
r. Underhill make no reference. to the War and 
e dissatisfaction of the soldiers with nearly every- 
ing that he holds dear? The Church of England 


aplains are unanimous in saying that the soldiers | 


) not care a straw for ritual.’ 
arer the beginning. 
ent of the world they are concerned about, not 
lours or candles. 

iy & 

Mr. William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English 
terature at Yale, is very much up to date. He 
§ written a book in which he describes Zhe 
luance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century 
odd, Mead & Company; $1.50). The advance, 
u observe. Professor Phelps has not discovered 
poet of this century of greater genius than 
sanyson or Browning, yet he registers an advance 


They want to begin 


‘poetry. And he is firmly convinced that the 


ae is ripe for a new poet of the highest rank. 
ver was poetry so popular; never were there so 
ny good poets. 

Professor Phelps has an pouatzotic style, and his 
igment is rarely wrong. aan calls up all the 
mes you are likely to have’ heard of, and some 
it you are not likely to have heard of, and 
praises them all in his rapid decisive way. One 
ng he makes clear—he has read the authors 
nself. 


a 

Tom Brown's School Days—is the book going 

t? Messrs. Ginn’s edition will bring it in again. 
7 I4 


et 4 
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It is God and the govern-” 


Mr. H.’ Rex Bradby has written an siedblinctien| 


and he has explained all the unknown words and 
allusions in a series‘of Notes. Mr. Hugh Thomson 
has illustrated it. And there you have a co- | 
operation sufficient to make Zom Brown the book 
of the season. 
white paper (3s. gd. net). 


The Year 1918 Illustrated (Headley ; 6s. net). 


This is the tenth annual volume, and it has not 


missed its unique opportunity. The whole story 
of the year—causes afd issues of events as well as — 
events themselves—is in it, set forth with clearness 

and thankworthy correctness. And then there are — 


illustrations almost beyond counting—photographs _ 


ofall our heroes, pictures of ships and flying 


machines, and two striking plates in colour,onea — 


Camouflaged Merchantman, the other the Return — 
of H.M.S. Vindictive from Zeebrugge. 


The Polish question—that is the question of 
reconstruction. Mr. E. F. Benson has given — 
himself to the study of it, and now states the con- _ 


clusions he has reached in Zhe White Eagle of = 


Foland (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). We 
know already how complete is Mr. Benson’s 
mastery of exposition. ‘This is still more evidence 
of it. But never before has he essayed so intricate. 
a subject. The problem is how to do justice to — 


the principle of self-determination and at the same _ 


time vindicate the principle of righteousness in the 
earth. It is clear to Mr. Benson that ‘the lower 
principle must give place to the higher. The | 
Germans are there, but they have no right to be 


there, and their presence must not be allowed to ~ 


obliterate history. ‘It was in January of this year 
that a Polish member of the Chamber of Deputies 


-in Vienna called attention to the iron oppression 


which Germany exercises over his native land, and — 
a fellow-member whose nationality need not be 


indicated said to him— 


«« Dear Colleague, you pe that seidiane is sthe 
power that has saved you.” 

‘« Tf] fell into a river,” replied the other, “ atin my 
saviour after pulling me out of the water refused to 
let me go, but constantly repeated, ‘Now I have 
saved your life, you must be my slave,’ then I would 
pray God to save me from my saviour. . . . Stop” 
this rescuing! Enough of this Salvation!” 

‘And there in bleeding drops spoke the heart of 
Poland.’ 


It is beautifully printed on aces nb 


“a 


obscurity of thought. 


_ interests of human life ; 
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Hope Moulton. But what he has gathered makes 
a volume which many will rejoice to own. Its 
comprehensive title is Zhe Christian Religion in 
the Study and the Street (Hodder & Stoughton ; 


7s. 6d. net). 


Professor Moulton made ‘himself master of two 


subjects—the Grammar of the New Testament and 
_the Religion of the Parsis. 
‘those topics. was authoritative and up to date. 


All that he wrote on 


But’ he had many interests. And his gift of 


writing was so exquisite that even where he was 


not a master (and he never pretended to be any- 
thing that he was not) he can be read with most 
unusual enjoyment. There are articles here both 
on the Parsis and on the New Testament. But 
there are papers also on other matters, especially 
the review of Westcott’s biography and of Frazer’s 
‘Golden Bough,’ out of which the reader will draw 
as much pleasure and as much profit, 

He knew Westcott well and studied earnestly 
under him. He will not admit the usual charge of 
‘I do not suggest that 
Westcott’s mind was one of those which possess an 


‘uninterrupted outlook towards all the points of the 
- compass alike. 


The windows were all on one 
side, and they gave only one aspect of the manifold 
but what they lacked in 
variety of aspect they made up for in clearness 
and intensity of vision, and there were few pheno- 
mena that escaped their penetration.’ He then 
tells the story of the fog and how ‘a witty dean’ 
said Westcott must have opened his windows. 
The story is usually credited to Canon Liddon. 
He accepts the wit, but not the application of it. 


Dr. A. E. Garvie writes much, and he has always 
a reading public waiting for him. His new book 
contains two courses of lectures delivered to 
ministers in Whitefields last winter, and he has 
thought it best to give the book the full title of 
both courses, The Purpose of God in Christ and 


_ tts Fulfilment through the Holy Spirit (Hodder & 


Stoughton ; 5s. net). 

Though addressed to ministers, it is not ex- 
clusively a minister’s book.. The doctrine is good 
for everybody, very wholesome indeed and very 
appropriate to the needs of men in these times, 
And then it is expressed with that directness of 
aim for which Dr. Garvie is unsurpassed. 
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Mr. Fiddian Moulton has not gathered up ai/ 
the fragments left of the work of his brother James 


After the lectures are over, we come upon A 
Appendix in five parts, on Predestination ant, 
Election, Prophecy and its Fulfilment, Prayer anc 
its Answer, Human Society as an Organism, Thi 
Terms used in the Ecclesiastical Dogmas of 
Incarnation and the Trinity. 


We wish to hank the publishers of the lat 
Professor A. R. MacEwen’s History of the Chur 
in Scotland, and that very heartily, for issuing thi 
second volume (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s.. 6d 
net). . It was a courageous thing to do: if they hac 
been Scottish publishers we would have said « 
patriotic thing, For it is a fragment. It carrie} 
the history of religion in Scotland only from 154} 
to 1560. But it is a precious fragment. It cover: 
the momentous period of the Reformation, An 
in spite of its author’s illness, it has all the surenes) 
of judgment and all the charm of style whic’; 
characterized the first volume.. Knox is the her i 
and we commend this estimate of Knox to th 
readers of Andrew Lang. But there are others 
Buchanan is one of them. It will not, be easy t, 
find a clearer or fairer account of Buchanan an 
his influence on the Reformation in Scotlan¢; 
‘Take its closing paragraph : 

‘The name of Buchanan will not recur in t 
following pages except as an authority for facts, fe, 
he was not a pioneer in Church life nor in an 
important sense a churchman. Yet ‘it will assis 
the reader to recognize the inseparable connexio 
between Church history and national developmer, 
if now adhd then he recalls the judgment passé, 
and the attitude taken by the man whom foreigne 
esteemed as the greatest Scotsman of his agi 
Buchanan knew the intellectual, political, and socii 
needs of the new nation’ better probably than an 
of his contemporaries ; at least, his knowledge we) 
less swayed by bias; and his verdict, that a con 
plete revolution was requisite for national develoj| 
ment, was pronounced without reserve after 
had witnessed the anarchy and suffering by whic! 
the revolution was attended. On his deathbed t 
_was urged by his friends to alter a passage in hj 
fiistory which might offend the King and §| 
prevent the publication of the book. “ ‘Tell m 
man,’ sayes he, ‘giff I have tauld the treuthe!’”?! 


Mr® A. Ge Hales has been one of the mo 
successful of the journalists at the front. And r 
wonder. For he possesses the two gifts of kee 


ne 
ey 
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Gieietuich‘an and iva descript Fi! new ‘Nok 
Where Angels Fear to Thiabkitcaaer & Stoughton ; 
s net) finds him with the Italian armies and 
aiting to be carried to the ashe on the. heights 
long that wonderful wire. F 

‘Later my turn came, and Curtin of Atneriea 

nd I got aboard and drifted out where gwyhite- 
inged birds were flying. Halfway over there was 
“hitch of some sort, and we were slowed down 
imost to a standstill, and there we hung from that 


ender wire thousands of feet above the bottom of- 


1¢ valley of tears, like nothing but a spider 
enging by a thread from a vibrant bough. The 
ast time a hitch had occurred through a snow 
orm, “the “‘coffin” had been blocked in its 
assage half way across, and hung there all night, 
ne soldiers in it narrowly escaping death by 
eezing. Snow began to fall in great soft flakes 
‘9m the cloud that was so close above us that we 
wight have poked a whole in it with a stick. 
hose snow flakes were like big feathers fresh 
roken from ‘the bosom of a giant bird ; later on, 
s they drifted nearer earth, they would break up 
r melt-and become small as almond blossoms 
haken down by the wind, but up here, near the 
of of the world, they were just big silken 
heddings dropping from the face of a silver shield. 
gazed about me, and my soul was thrilled by the 
lajesty and mystery of the unbridged spaces that 
lled my eyes with haunting visions of undreamed- 
f loveliness, such as the dwellers in the under- 
orld only faintly see in dreamland’s palaces. A 
lood-red sun was casting lance points of crimson 
eht into the white clouds that rolled above us like 
\ountains of carded wool, making fairy chambers 
ad grottoes out of stuff lighter than gossamer, 
lore evanescent than thistledown. Every puff of 
ind changed the colours and the shapes of those 
srial palaces, where only fairy feet could have 
od. One moment a grotto indigo blue would 
old my eyes; the next, the blue would be banded 
ith purple, and then as though a magic wand 
assed over it, purple and blue would vanish, and 
ellow gold, like the heart of a buttercup in the 
ide of its bloom, would blaze into being, only to 
3 chased away by rose-pink curtains, looped with 
owing lace that sparkled like polished pearls 
ing on a woman’s neck in the moonlight. I 
ew drunken with colour spilled from the Master- 
tist’s palette, here in the great silent chambers of 
e world. Money kings may hang upon their 


7 Ai. \\ 


P palatial walls the. pater pibbes of man’s art anit | 


pride themselves thereon, but what poor stuff the 
richest gems of art the worshippers of the golden . 
calf possess, compared to God Almighty’s master- 


"pieces given so freely to two Bohemians swinging 


lazily there on a:level with the crested crags in. 
cloudland.’ ores 


There is much human interest. How much of — 


it is experience, how much imagination? It — 


matters not. The book is a work of art. ash. 


The first volume of Messrs. Jack’s new series, 
the ‘Modern Outlook,’ is on Modernism (6s. net). 
Now in this country Modernism is associated with © 
the name of Father Tyrrell. So it is fitting and 
promising that the volume on Modernism should 
be written by Father Tyrrell’s Ne Miss 
M. D. Petre. : 

Not long ago Dr. Figgis desired to distingadsht 
Modernism, which he said is a Roman Catholic — 
movement, from every form of Protestant protest — 
against authority or progress of thought. Miss — 
Petre does not accept the separation. But she © 
honours it so far that she gives her book entirely to _ 


the movement as it has actually risen, been persee 
cuted, and failed within the Church of Rome. | 


Two names indeed are almost enough for her, 


together with their writings and their sufferings— feae: 


Tyrrell and Loisy. And gathering her exposition — 
round these two most interesting personalities, she _ 
gives it life and immediate popularity. i} 

But stay, what is Modernism? Cleverly and 
yet devoutly Miss Petre quotes the Prayer in the 
Roman Missal for Tuesday in Holy Week, and 
gives it as the motto of her book. ‘‘“* By thy mercy, 
O God, may we be freed from the dead hand of - 
the past, and enter into new life and holiness..— 
(Prayer in the Roman Missal for Tuesday in Holy | 
Week.)—Zua nos misericordia, Deus, et ab omnt 
subreptione vetustatis expurgat, et capaces meldehie 8 
novitatis efficiat.’ 

But she also quotes ‘Tyrrell’s definition. 
‘George Tyrrell defined the modernist as a church- 
man of any sort who believes in the possibility of 
a synthesis between the essential truth of his 
religion and the essential truth of modernity.’ 

It has four main aspects—philosophical, histori- 
cal, theological, and social. Its social aspect has 
been most prominent in France, under the title of 
the ‘Sillon,’ and the leadership of M. Marc 
Sangnier. The Sillon was condemned in a letter 


equality was one of its aims, whereas ‘a Christian 


sent for notice— Switzerland, by Mr. C. F. Cameron, 
Each volume is illustrated, the illustrations being 


_ They are chosen, not for mere ornament, but to 


- is to say, Mr. Cameron knows Switzerland inti- 


and the history of its institutions, till he has made 
_ things necessary for the historian is at the command 


_ sphere and environment. 


_. though not equally—the sense of style. Neither 
_ has yet discovered the use of the paragraph. It 
_ was the latest of all discoveries made in the history 


. Recollections (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net). Now what 
_ he says about Biography is applicable to other 


. ‘ ‘ in shied: y we pe oy 
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id caeenee unless Ree are relevant ; just as ‘in 
‘he case of a picture, detail can only be right if it 
is pertinent? After relevance come Selection and 
Arrangement. On Arrangement (has he the 
sermon-maker actually in his mind?): ‘ Arrange- 
“ment is a difficulty no less great than selection. 
By. tk laws of human life, a biographer has, it is 
true, @ beginning and an end prescribed to him ; 
but, between the birth and the death of his subject, 
how great isthe call upon his art for proportion, 
order, convenience, lucidity, and all the other 
branches of arrangement!’ But the last is the 
most pertinent. ‘The biographer must be honest. 
He must have general sympathy with his subject,| 
for without it he cannot hope to gain the-insight 
which will enable him to understand and to 
interpret.’ 

The rest of the papers .are on Ruskin’s Style, 
the Art, of Indexing, Fifty Years of a Literar 
Magazine, Literature and Modern Journalism, 
Words and the War, a Study in Superlatives, the 
Poetry of a Painter, the - Secondeslhaugnis of 
Poets, 

In every essay there is that impression of 
mastery which distinguishes the work of a strong 
intellect, at its ease, from the determined effort of 
a mere essay writer to be light and airy. 


of 25. ar ret I9to adtecct: by Pius x. to the 
French bishops, the ground of offence being that 


democracy “should maintain that distinction of 
classes which is proper to a well-constituted city.”’ 


Messrs. Jack have begun the issue of a series of 
short histories somewhat resembling the ‘Story of | 
the Nations’ series. Their title is ‘The Nations’ 
Histories’ (5s. net each). Two volumes have been 


B.A. ; and Rome, by Miss Elizabeth O’Neill, M.A. 


from photographs well produced on special paper. 


elucidate the history. 
The writers of these volumes are experts. That 


mately as it now is, and he has studied its history, 


himself master of the whole subject. Miss O’Neill 
has similarly mastered Rome. The first of all 


of both—an intimacy that ‘means not only accurac 
in dates and other details, but also the right atmo- 


But there is one thing in which they both fail, 


The Rey. C. I. Scofield, D.D., is known for hi 
edition of the Bible. He is a student of th 
Prophets... There are three classes of students— 
those who make the prophets foretellers, those whe 
make them forthtellers, and those who make them 
both. Dr. Scofield is of the third class. His 
book What do the ~ Prophets’ Say? «Marshall 
Brothers ; ‘2s. 6d.) should be studied. It is a 
book not forthe times only, but for all time. 


of the English language, and it is the ldst to be 
made by an English writer. These writers have 
not made it. In one of the volumes. we have 
counted eight consecutive paragraphs of a single 
sentence each. 


: 5 
Sir Edward Cook is a successful biographer and 
hs a right to begin with Biography in his Literary 


Take with you Words is the title of Miss 
Constance L. Maynard’s new book. (Morgan & 
Scott; 2s. net). It is a study in words, ir 
Scripture words, a quite unique and undoubtedly 
impressive study . 


departments of literature, even to the composition 
of sermons. The first principle is Brevity. But 
at. once Sir Edward Cook says that brevity or 
length in biography ‘must obviously be relative, 
not only to the importance of the subject and the 
quantity of appropriate material, but.also to the 
design of the book as a work of art.’ And so, 
‘the proper criterion to apply to products of the 
art of biography is. concerned not with size 
but with Relevance, The pages in a biography 
may be rightly many and rightly few. The book 


Just when. you have got interested in Ada R 
Habershon=(Morgan & Scott; 2s, 6d. net) by 
reading her autobiography the autobiography ends 
Her sister does well, ‘but not so well. Mis 
Habetshon was a friend of Moody and a facile 
writer of hymns. She sent nearly a thousan¢ 
hymns to Mr, Alexander. In the autobiographj 
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ne tells’ thie Me “Moody was » sheaking of the 
ord’s loving invitation, “Come,” and with out- 


rretched, arms he repeated the word again and | 


gain, while all his great big heart seemed to go 
ut in that word. As he spoke I caught sight of 
baby in‘ front, and saw it put out its little arms 
9 go to Mr. Moody as he -repeated his loving 
‘Come, come, come.” Probably the child could 
ot understand a word of English, but the tone 
nd attitude were enough.’ 


“n 


Professor James Cooper has made a contribution 
¢ the Union controversy which is not contro- 
ersial. It is historical and healing. It will be 
velcomed at once in England. And it is for 
yngland he has written it. For he calls the book, 
ceunton: A Voice from Scotland (Scott; 3s. net). 
‘ut it will be read in Scotland also. And perhaps 
19st industriously by the ministers and members 
f Dr. Cooper’s own church who are most opposed 
o his policy. 


A volume of *High Church sermons (and they 
re very High) is A Vision of the Catholic Church, 
yy the Rev. Thomas J. Hardy, M.A. (Scott; 
is. 6d. net). There is Transubstantiation, the 
ntercession of the Virgin, the Worship of the 
aints, Prayer for the Dead, and Purgatory. They 
re all here and other things with them. ‘What 
bout the Figure of the Crucified which not only 
tands miraculously unscathed amid the desola- 
ions of Northern France, but has begun to appear 
n hundreds of streets and squares in-our own 
ountry! If the last time I preached in this 
hurch, I had said that within four years the 


Crucifix would be set up in the open streets. all 
| over London, the keenest Catholic here would have > 
shaken his heat! and ‘called me a visionary! ’ The — : 
most eloquent sermon) is the sermon on ae a 
for the Dead. ie Kieag 


The Bishop of Bethlehem. You did abt know ; 


that there is a Bishop of Bethlehem? It is’ not 
Bethlehem in the land of Judah, it is Bethlehem 
in the ole of Pennsylvania. 


Bethlehem,*the Right Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 


D.D., LL.D., sends 4 Bishop's Message to.candi- — 


Bie for ordination (Skeffingtons; 3s. 6d. net), 


It is a simple, sincere message, with a man’s 


personality behind it. The most serious word is 
at the beginning, just where it ought to be. . For if 


a man ‘meets what Bishop Talbot calls ‘a valid call _ 
to the ministry’ he will meet all the demands that. 


follow. He says: ‘There are three great words of 


the Divine Master which might serve to test the af 


validity of our call to the Ministry. “They are 


words which connote three great spiritual principles ~ 


which animated Him, and may ‘well inspire any 
man looking forward to the Ministry. . 
principles are a sense of Divine Companionship, a 

sense of personal mission, and a sense of the glory 
and moral beauty of service. Heretheyare. First, 
“J am not alone.” He was stayed and comforted 
in all hours of doubt and discouragement by the 
assurance of His Father’s presence. Secondly, “I 


have come nof to do Mine own will, but the will — 
This clear sense of a- 


of Him that sent Me.” 
divine mission urged Him on always to the highest 
and best... It was this sense of mission that led St. 
Paul to say, “This one thing I do.”’ 


The Bishop of — 


Those _ 9 


de: 


She Reconstruction of Refigion. ° 
: r | 


By Strantey A. Coox, M.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


ALL who reflect upon the social, industrial, and 
‘ther problems of the day are fully alive to the 
lecessity of Reconstruction. But it also happens 
hat the question of the Reconstruction of 
Religion is very much in the foreground; and 
erhaps it is hardly recognized how vital this is. 
fhe reason can be briefly stated. A_ living” 
<eligion — Religion after Reconstruction — per- 


neates the whole of the individual’s life and of 
2 8 


social activity, and influences men’s attitudes tothe 
social and other problems. In addition to this, 
the social and other non-religious problems are ~ — 
invariably found to involve all that is felt to be es 
personally most real and true. Accordingly, on 
the one hand, Religion cannot be indifferent to 
men’s convictions of Reality, and, on the other, all 
Reconstruction, of whatever sort, sooner or later 
is seen to concern men’s ideas of Reality. No 


~— 


reconstruction, no Religion, can hare any endur- 
ance if it is contrary to the Ultimate Realities 
of the Universe. Reconstruction, Religion, and 
Reality are the three great R’s of the age. 

All the world over there are earnest, keen, and 
sometimes drastic tendencies which are potent for 
the future of Religion. Not in Christianity alone 
are there movements and trends of thought which 
must leave their mark upon the religious ideas of 
to-morrow. But one has only to glance back at 

the history of our race to perceive how profound 
_has been the development or evolution of Religion. 
The conscious or unconscious efforts. which are 
now making for some change in the history of 
Religion are part of a process which has been in 
evidence from the age of primitive prehistoric 
man, The efforts to ‘reconstruct’ Religion are 
in accordance with the fact that Religion has con- 
stantly been undergoing change and development. 
Periods of quiescence and of great activity 
alternate; the development has sometimes been 
considerable, and sometimes so slight as to 
escape notice. The fact remains that the histori- 
cal development, of religion is a very profound 
_ phenomenon to which those who are interested in 
the future of Religion cannot be indifferent. 


not quite so important as the study of the ques- 
tions that arise when we consider them histori- 
cally, or perhaps we should rather say that each 
study corrects the other’s mistakes. Certainly, the 
discovery of the resemblances and of the differ- 


Totemism, leads us to ask questions touching 
the growth and decay of religions ; and when we 
_ have finished the ‘comparative’ study of men’s 
attitudes to Religion to-day, the next step is to 
inquire what light the ‘historical? study of 
_feligions in the past throws ‘upon the prospect of 
: Religion in the future. After all, it is the history 
_ ___ of Religion in the coming ‘years that really interests 
us. The importance of Comparative Religion lies 
more especially in the fact that it brings to light 
beliefs and ideas which our own convictions or our 
theories are forced to take into consideration. 
“We may have our own convictions of the line 
Religion may or must take—our opponents will 
perhaps differ diametrically from us; but the 
historical aspect of Religion becomes the more 
i significant, as the technical, specialist, or academ- 
% ical treatment of the world’s religions in the past 
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Perhaps the comparative study of religions is - 


ences between, say, Christianity and Australian 
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leads to the. discovery of Griionples ad od worktig 
hypotheses of the greatest value for the future. 
A reconstruction of Religion that would be in 
harmony with the highest progress of thought 
must obviously be in harmony with the actua 
principles of the progressive development of 


Religion in the past. There is no reason to 
suppose that any reconstruction can be of lasting 
value if it runs counter to the line of develop- 
ment in the past and is in oppOSition to the 
ordinary psychological and other factors which are 
manifested in men’s activities. 

_The religious vicissitudes of the East can sug 
gest future possibilities. The artificial efforts to 
archaize in Egypt and Babylonia, ,roughly about 
the sixth century B.c., mark the decay of religion 
and civilization after many centuries: of. history. 
Meanwhile, the ‘religious history of Palestine is 
marked by a wonderful renewal and revival, the 
true nature of which is the central problem of Old 
Testament criticism. . The crises in Western Asia 
lead to decay or to new life. But while artificial 
or conscious archaizing means death, progressive’ 
evolution does not necessarily involve the sloughing 
off of all that may seem irrational, obsolete, or 
harmful. Indeed, the historical study of Religion 
finds, what has analogies in organic evolution, 
namely, that a new stage may be marked by a! 
new form of the old, so that the resemblances: 
between lower and higher stages in the advance of! 
Religion are not so significant as the organic and 
far-reaching differences due to progress. } 

Accordingly, special interest attaches to any} 
cry of ‘ back to’ or of a ‘return’: the Christian to. 
the Gospels, the Jew to the Old Testament, the: 
Mohammedan to the Koran, or the Indian to the: 
Vedas or Vedanta. As in Roman Catholic ‘ Neo-- 
Thomism,’ there is a characteristic ‘return’ or a. 
‘reassertion’ (‘renewal,’ etc.) ; but the history of? 
Religion emphasizes the enormous importance of: 
the real difference between the ‘return,’ which 
means superstition, obscurantism, and decadence, 
and that ‘ reassertion’ of vital progressive elements 
which give life and permit healthy movement. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulties are caused, 
partly by preconceptions or presuppositions of the 
true line of progressive development, and partly 
by unconscious theories of the nature of the differ-. 
ence between our own ideas, convictions, etc., and 
those which we consider lower, reactionary, or 
irrational. The future of Religion, of a in 
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their future line of development. Their 
iture runs parallel to our ideals and convictions. 
ence it may even be said that the whole theory 
»f Reconstruction, religious or other, is bound up 
vith the nature of mental development : on the one 
ide, the possibility of implanting i in others fruitfui 
deas which make, not for revolution, ‘but for 
-volution ; and, on the other side, a clear realiza- 
ion on our part of the fact that our own ane, 
psychical development i is incomplete. ©” 

_ Consequently it is of great interest when so com- 
“stent an authority as Professor Jastrow points out 
hat, fol proper understanding of the religion of 
3abylonia and Assyria, he had to distinguish care- 


ally the popular from the speculative currents of | 


nought.1. This is to distinguish the religion of 
ne people from that of the State, the Church, the 
-tiests, prophets, etc.,—the religion of the masses 


som that of the classes or of the individual 
In fact, we gain a clearer and 


eforming agents. 
ruer conception of the principles of religious 
ievelopment—and therefore of the Reconstruction 


Mf Religion—by attending both to the common’ 
the average religion, and also to. 


‘roundwork, 
he features which distinguish religions historically 
wt which affect their movement. ! 

“Comparative Religion, it is true, pays atten- 
ion mainly to the lower, cruder, and popular 
eligious beliefs and practices. But it is neither 
sychological nor humanistic. It does not take 
hem seriously. It does not consider what they 
mply, what elementary aspirations they reflect. 
‘rom the psychological, the democratic, and the 
eneral scientific points of view the religion—or 
uperstition—of the rank and file must be taken 
eriously in any conscious effort to reconstruct 
teligion. Certain it is that in the progressive 
levelopment of Religion, at every new stage, 
he religion permeates the whole environment, 
niting in one organic whole, as it were, different 
anks, grades, and mental types. The result is 
hat the Religion lives, and the most vital religious 
oncepts, beliefs, and usages have a sufficiently 
imilar meaning to all. The environment is united 
n fundamental religious grounds; it is not, as 


1 Preface to his Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
sabylonia and Assyria (New York, 1911). 


f is ekuwiated by our personal convictions 


_the whole environment. 


to- day, disunited b beouies the a prolslaae ideal are : 
at variance and do not converge. e 
The ‘theory ’ of the Reconstruction of Religion, 

indeed of all Reconstruction, rests upon the 
determination of the development of thought, such — 
that a clearer view can be gained of the steps in — 
the mental development of individuals, peoples, or 
countries and of the natural differences in thought 


_ which cause social or national differences.” Living 


in an age of transition we may yet come to realize — 
the importance of combining historical and com- — 
parative methods of studying religious ‘and other 
thought so that light may be thrown upon the 
typical ideas which appear to be inherent in man, — 
and upon the principles which make for evolution 
and not for revolution. 

Revolution in Religion or Society has ‘Geen 
followed by an equilibrium, which, ‘though. it may 
seem reactionary from one point of view, really 
represents the reassertion, though in a new form, of 
interests which are necessary for the welfare of 

Eager though one may 
be at the present day to work for the Reconstruc- ni 
tion of Religion, for a new stage in its develop- — is 


ment, there is only too much reason to fear that 


the tendency is rather to impose what may strike 
us as rational, elevated, or in accordance with — 
science, instead of seeking first to understand the — 
grades of thought in the environment as a whole, 
In fact, the true Reconstruction of Religion, like © 


‘ideas of a true Democracy, will involve the vamen oa 


sort of problems_and the discovery of similar 
principles. 

New problems, tasks, and types of research make 
their appearance. The desire to do justice to 
individuals and peoples compels a closer attention — 
to subjective convictions and ideals and to the 
method of co-ordinating them. The autocrat and — 
the revolutionary alike impose the rule of the few — 
upon the many, and do injustice to the natural 
and legitimate feelings of those outside their Class. 
The Reconstruction of Religion will take its stand 
on St. John’s Gospel, chap. 3!°—the love of the 
greatest conceivable Reality for the whole world’ 
is the Christian expression of the ideal of true 
Democracy, which now needs only a reinterpreta- 
tion and application to our complex society and | 


thought at a period of transition, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ; 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 


FaitH in Gop. 


‘ Have faith in God.’—Mk 1172, 


_ Buthow? There are three directions in which 
- we may go to find faith in God. 
4. THE INTELLECTUAL.—We may speculate and 
reason and argue about God. the intellectual 
way we shall firid inadequate, Because God, the 
ultimate fact of which we are in search, is not 
evolved at the end of a process of reasoning in 
mere ‘quod erat demonstrandum’ fashion. The 
ae - \intelleétual faculties of reasoning and logic have, 
of course, their most important place, but they 
_are only valid in co-operation with other faculties 
_ of observation and apprehension which the intel- 
 lectual method, followed exclusively, does not call 
into play. You cannot argue a man into belief in 
-God.. You cannot arrive at God’s character, even 
_ if you can prove His existence, merely by the 
___ sequence of logical demonstrations. 


It always seems to me that all these subjects are beyond 
our faculties. Theism and atheism are to me both philo- 
sophically inconceivable; that is, I cannot conceive the 
world without a Creator, and I cannot of myself form any 
conception of a Creator of the world. Fazth must come in 
_in some shape, and it seems to me that there is often just as 
much faith of a kind in the unbeliever as’ in the believer. 
_ Neither can prove his case mathematically. % 
at ; 


= inadequate, because by itself the study of nature 


answers the questions of the heart and satisfies its 
craving. Nature shows us law in every nook and 
_ cranny of the Universe, but it cannot reveal a God 
of personal love. To be strictly scientific in the 
accepted sense of the term is to be strictly agnostic. 
_ Science has its legitimate field and its legitimate 

methods, although, like the theologian at whom he 
so often girds, the scientist is not without his pre- 
judices and his narrow dogmatism. He is to be 
respected when he speaks according to what he 
_ knows. His knowledge is at least something more 
learned by man about God. Unless we are to 
1 The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, ii, 444. 


2. THE ScIENTIFIC.—The scientific we shall find “ 


cannot lead us to the knowledge of a God who | 


fall into an ancient fallacy and exclude God from 
His universe, we must regard every fact of science 
as a fresh revelation of His creative’ activity anc 
power. Nevertheless, scientific knowledge lies or 
a plane different from that on which the knowledge 
we seek is to be found. : a 


The fact that radium emits heat without apparent diminu; 
tion in bulk, or that there are magnetic streams radiating} 
from the sun, and disturbing our ‘magnetic needles at regula 
intervals, or even the biological fact of our descetM¥from the: 
anthropoid apes and all that this descent implies, cannot helf 
a man to resist a present temptation, or to face death with 
Christian confidence and hope. Science by itself is, and} 
must always remain, powerless to give us a God who willl 
draw out the tendrils of the human heart towards Himself a 


i 


3. THE PERSONAL.—We are bound to fall back, 


| on experience. Does the intellectual evidence,} 


such as it is, for a controlling mind in the universe, 
does the practical evidence, such as it is, of 
coherence and purpose in Nature, unite with any 
evidence of personal experience which permits us 
to add the dynamic formula ‘God is Love’? In 
both cases the answer of contemporary experience’ 
and of history is unquestionably Yes, it does.’ 
Then where is this revelation? In unnumbered 
human lives. Martyrs and saints, famous in story, 
plain men and women whose memory no illumin- 
ated Acta Sanctorum has rescued from oblivion, 
whose chronicles are the tales of mean streets, 
unite in an uninterrupted witness which flows 
forward, a broadening stream of testimony throvey 
the years and the centuries. 

But there is only one spring adequate in volume, 
altogether -pure and «inexhaustible, a spring which 
upon a time broke forth in the hills of Galilee and 
now flows continually in the heart of man. The 
test of living power in actual experience points to 
one Divine Human life in history, as the supreme 
revelation of God. That life is the life of Jesus 
Christ. That life interprets all other lives governed 
by its spirit, that life has brought with it a view of 
God which, although it does not explain the 
mystery of being, makes our individual striving 
intelligible, and gives the Divine sanction to all that 
is pure, holy, and unselfish. It identifies the highest 
love we know in man with the character and 

° John Withelm Rowntree: Essays and Addresses. 


SHESE are ans. of change anid. mevoldelon, and a 
new age dawns. Humanity stands at the, parting 
of the ways—tfor life or death. These books are written 
under the persuasion that only a religious ‘solution is 
adequate to the world’s need, and that only upon the 
principles for which Jesus of Nazareth stands in 
history can the world be fashioned to heart’s desire. 


y Bihis ‘Month. 


AY RELIGION. 


By Henry T. Hopexin, M.A., M.B.(Cantab.). In this work the answer of the Christian 
Religion to the fundamental demands of human ‘nature is set forth in a simple non- 
theological way. The book is a protest against leaving the discussion of religious questions. 
in the hands of specialists, and sets forth some of the leading thoughts which it is pe aE 
_ to elaborate in future volumes of the series. 


eDr. Hodgkin is Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, and za hos of OF: viens Beyond Seas? The 
< of the Good Physician,’ ‘The Church’s Opportunity,’ etc. J ; 
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oe of the. personal iGBNIGE of life. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO WAR. | 
_ By C. J. Capoux, M.A., D.D. A contribution to the history of Christian Ethics. “With a 
Poieword by the Rev. W. E. ORCHAR RD, DD; : 

‘Dr. Cadoux is a Iecturer at aod College, Oxford. This book is part of ae thesis accepted by the University of Colder 
the Doctorate in Divinity. . f 

ady April. As. 64 net. 
FAITH AND. REALITY. 

By NATHANIEL MICKLEM, M.A. An introduction to the personal meaning of Christianity, 


showing it as the rational key to many present-day problems of thought and conduct. 
Mr. Micklem is Congregational Chaplain and Tutor at Mansfield College, Oxford. , 


ady ‘May. 3S. 6d: net. 
THE WAY TO PERSONALITY. hak 
- By GrEorGE Rogson. Third Edition. An examination of the extent in which the 


_ teaching and example of Jesus, the greatest personality, can inspire the lives of men 


and women to-day. _ 
Mr- Robson’s book ran through two edifonst in its frst form, and is now eae for inclusion in this series. 


Other Books to be published in the Summer. 


THE CHRISTIAN. IDEAL. W. E. Witson, B.D. gs. 6d. net. 
THE MESSAGE OF PAUL TO THE PRESENT DAY. Prof. C. H. Dopp, M. A, 

B Debitt.. 3s 

JESUS THE WAY OF LIFE. Joun Coatzs, M.A. 

THESE THINGS SHALL BE. Gzorcr Lanspury, Editor of The Herald. a 
CHRIST AND CAESAR. NATHANIEL MickLeM, M.A., and Hersert Morcan, M.A. os 


Detailed Prospectus will be sent on application. ; ss 


EADLEY £ BROS. PUBLISHERS, LTD., 72 Oxford Street, LONDON, Wade ‘e 
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common human. 
ever his topic, — 
helpfulness. 
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A DELIGHTFUL GIFT BOOK 
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Studies in G. F. WATTS, R.A., O.M.” By 


sr 21 Ph 
and seeks to make them familiar from the seen de = Dee ie et 


begi nning with reading Hebrew as it is in a book (postage 6d.). gj ae 
: > The great artist’s message to the world of to: day is serine! y se . 
the Bible. The easaa Hons are all eee ae in this book of twenty-one chapters, each giving a description of one of | 
s | celebrated pictures and the various lessons to be drawn from } 
interpretations of each Serre, by the author; also add to the ue 
the volume. M4 : : 


A Private’s Digressions. By JAMES BUTTERWORT 


> the study _ of the HEBREW language, for it | B.E.F. Fancy Wrapper, 18, net (postage 1d.).. a 
SI = -This booklet gives a remarkable insight of the mentalit 
: Hor sup ply! pet! a long- felt want. ‘ ligent soldier. Frankly outspoken and full of home ashes 


deals admirably from the soldier’s view-point with such subjects 
Religion, | Benson, Pals, Padres, The Unmarred Cross, etc. : 


The book is most attractively got up, having been. 


specially: designed for use as a Handbook. sa paper The Gosi p el fa. r To day ‘ 
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ning power of the | | 
; ( = 
y taught us to ‘rely mainly for the support ur our 
the revelation God had given of Himself in man; 
specially i in the Zower to love. me of his own: faith in 
xod, he says : ; 
me I found Him not in world’ or sun, 
: Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor through the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore | 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood v and answered ‘I have felt.’ 


And Tennyson goes on to tell us that it was Nae he had 
ound God i in direct intercourse with his own aie that he 


Retin’ : 
a. Then was I as a child that cries, 
. a But crying knows his father near ; 


aie 

‘a And what I am beheld again 

qi WHAT Is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
‘That reach through nature moulding men. 


ey | Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
THE PEACE OF Gop. 


‘Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.’—Col 3. 


It is easy to talk of peace; it is easier to write 
ibout it. Is it easy to possess it, in the light of 
he perfectly common day, and of perfectly real 
‘jal? No, just as the call to surrender and 


o trust, seeing Him that is-invisible, in this visible 


vorld of sin, is so far from easy to obey that no 
man can do it but by the Holy Ghost. But also 
yes, because the Holy Ghost is able to ‘make all 
race abound towards-us,’ that we may quite 
imply surrender, and quite simply trust. Yes, 
ecause He, is able to glorify Jesus Christ to us, 
0 present Him to us so that He is indeed a 
iving, bright Reality to us. Peace is easy when 
he almighty Reason is full in our spiritual 
ight. 

1. Our peace is ¢z Christ, We remember how 
1 John Withelm Rowntree: Essays and Addresses. 


distraction. 


keynotes of the Apostolic teaching, and are for — 


vaeuive aad the say of every cata 
in Him as in an atmosphere. In Him our 
lives are rooted as a tree in the soil. : 
Him as a branch in the vine, in Him as tt 
members in a body, in Him as the residents in 
house. We are in Him by simple faith, by the 


that we rest, and realize peace. All hse bine 
Even delights trouble. The world 
may give excitement, the world may give -vul; 
and fleeting joys, the world may give suet 


ever be surrounded by Jesus Christ. 


From the terrors of conscience, hives the distractio 
business, from the chill of failure, from the sting of oppre 
sion, men hear Him calling them, and—here is the ma 
they obey His call. Take the simplest of Christian = 


thinking, pour into them the intensest conviction, wee 
and making their own the great words of St. Paul: 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘Come unto Me, and rest: 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast.’ 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad: 

I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad. 


2. Great has been the effect of Christ’s promi 
‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you.’ It has established the word ‘Peace’ in the 
heart of the Church as expressing the idea 
character. of Christian happiness and the rightful 
condition of believers. ‘Grace and peace’ become 


ever united in all prayer and benediction. Peace 
represents a restful, satisfying state, an essential 
condition for more exalted experiences, being itself 
of more solid value than them all. If it be asked 
in what it consists, we may perhaps rightly dis- — 
tinguish its ‘constituent parts, as the peace of 
conscience, the peace of character, and the peace 
of trust. é : 

(1) There is peace in a conscience relieved from 


_ towards another in brotherly love: 
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guilt, reconciled, to God, and restored to its rightful 
supremacy. 

(2) There is peace in a character brought into 
order and harmony, in which the disquieting power 
of worldly and carnal lusts, of pride, of selfishness, 
of evil tempers and unworthy feelings, has given 
place to the reign of nobler principles and purer 
affections. 
~ (3) Finally, there is peace in that trust and 
confidence in God which casts all care upon Him, 


eu _. simply relies upon His promises, leaves all things in 
__ His hand, and is sure that He does all things well. 


If these be elements of peace, each one of them is 
the gift of Christ; for from Him they all proceed, 
and in Him are found.} 


\ 


Sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 
THe Works OF THE DEVIL. 


‘For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.’—1 Jn 3°. e 


Christian men are to be kindly affectioned one 
in honour pre- 


ferring one another—which is easier to say than to 
They are to refrain from rendering evil for 


evil, and to learn under provocation to be self- 


ae, 
Berilae* 


-abhorring crookedness : 


- intention. 


a. They are to be in charity with all 


_ men, and so far as it lies within their own power 


' (for it takes two to make peace, as it takes two to 


_ make a quarrel) they are to live peaceably with all 


men. Wrath and clamour, lying and evil-speaking, 
Me ale biting and slandering, are all of the devil, 
_ devilish. Contrary to the Christian ideals of truth- 
fulness, love, and humility are the works of the 
devil, which may be summed up under the three 
headings of lying, hatred, and pride. 

1. Lyinc.—The devil is described in the New 
Testament as ‘a liar and the father thereof.’ A 
Christian is to be true and just in all his dealings, 
for the essence of lying 
is not inexactitude in speech, but deéeitfulness of 
Christian veracity means honesty, 
straightforwardness, and sincerity in deed as well 
as in word. A writer of fiction is not a liar: to 
improve in the telling an anecdote or a story is not 
necessarily to deceive others in any culpable sense ; 
and moralists have from time to time discussed 
the question whether there may not be circum- 
stances in which to tell a verbal lie is even a moral 

17. D. Bernard, Zhe Central Teaching of Jesus Christ. 
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_ ordinary circumstances strict literal veracity is. the 


pels. 


‘does in order: to ptewent) fe ei 
madman from discovering the whereabouts of 
intended victim. But casuistical problems of t 
kind do not very frequently arise, and in all 


right course to pursue. sy 

It follows that just as every lie is of the devil, 
so all truth, of whatever kind, is of Gop. The 
Lord is a God of Knowledge, and every form of 
intellectual timidity and obscurantism is contrary 
to godliness. There can never be any opposition 
between scientific and religious truth, since both 
equally proceed from Gop. The Christian Church 
is ideally a society of free-thinkers, that is, of men 
who freely think, and the genuine Christian tradi 
tion has always been to promote learning and: 
freedom of inquiry. It is worth remembering tha 
the oldest and most justly venerable, of the 
Universities of Europe are without exception in 
their origin ecclesiastical foundations. If the lov 
of truth and the spirit of freedom which inspired) 
their inception have at particular epochs in their 
history been temporarily obscured, if there is much | 
in the ecclesiasticism both of the past and of the 
present which is reactionary in tendency and 
spirit, at least there have never been lacking” 
protesting voices, and the authentic spirit of the 
Gospel tells always upon the other side. ‘Ye 
shall know the truth,’ says a New Testament writer, 
‘and the truth shall make you free.’ 

2. HatrEpD.—In the second place, hatred is of 
the devil, and love is of Christ: the Christian is to 
love even his enemies. In a time of war, that is to” 
say, whenever actual enemies exist, the natural 
man discovers in such an ideal only an immoral 
sentimentalism, and the doctrinaire pacificist occa 
sionally uses language which gives colour to the 
charge. But Christianity has, nothing in common 
with sentimentalism, and Christian love is no 
merely sentimental affection which ignores the 
reality of evil or explains away the wrongfulness of 
wrong. In order to love his enemies it is not 
necessary for a Christian to pretend that they are 
not really hostile, to make excuses for things that 
are inexcusable, or to be blind to the moral issues 
which may be at stake. It has rightly been 
pointed out that ‘Love your enemies’ means 
‘Want them to be your friends: want them to 
alter, so that friendship between you and them may 
become possible.’ More generally what is meant 
is that the Christian man is by the grace of Gop 
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thers (his enemies included) at cost to himself in 
ccordance with the will of Gop, to desires on 
ehalf of all men (his enemies included) the 
alization of their true good. For wrongdoers 
hastisement may be .the truest kindness. To 
low a man, or a nation, to pursue an evil purpose 
nchecked would be no ‘real act of love even 
ywards the nation or the individual concerned. 
‘0 offer opposition, if necessary by force, may in 
ertain circumstances be a plain duty. 
hich we are to love, in those whose immediate 
spect and character is both unlovely and unloy- 
ble, is not what they are, but what they are 
apable of becoming. We are to love’ that 
‘ement in them which is capable of redemption, 


se true spiritual image of Gop in man, which can | 


ever be totally effaced. We are to remember 
vat for them also the Son of Gop was crucified, 
nat we also have need of forgiveness, and that 
Gop commendeth His own love towards us, in 
nat, while we were yet sinners, in due time Christ 
ied for the ungodly.’ 

3. Pripe.—The third great mailifextaton of 
1¢ spirit and temper which is of the devil, devilish, 
; pride, which by Christian writers upon these 
ubjects is commonly regarded as the deadliest of 
he so-called ‘deadly sins,’ on the ground that it 
gically involves the assertion ofa false claim to 
€ independent of Gop, and is therefore fatal in 
rinciple to the religious life. Pagan systems of 
1orality distinguish between false pride, the foolish 
onceit of the man who claims for himself virtues 
nd capacities which he does not in fact possess, 
nd proper pride, the entirely just appreciation by 
man of his own merits and accomplishments at 
either more nor less than their true value. The 
‘hristian ideal of humility is apt from this point of 
iew to appear either slavish or insincere. The 
sue between Christian and pagan morals here 
epends updh the truth or falsehood of the Chris- 
an doctrine of Gop and of His relation to man. 
Ince let a man take seriously the avowal that ‘ It 
| he that hath made us, and not we ourselves,’ 
nce let him grant the position that his life belongs 
» Gop and not to himself, arid concur in the 
idgment of spiritual experience that whatever is 
ood in him is the result not of his own efforts in 
idependence of his Maker, but of the Divine 
pirit operative within him, and it becomes obvious 
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or ‘that ( boastitie —as. “St 
enge within iis own hoa to be wilting to serve 


hath 


‘Paul 
excluded. 1 


Septuagesima. 
Foursquare. 


‘And the city lieth foursquare.’—Rev 2118, 


A city that lieth foursquare is surely somewhat — 
There is not 


heavy and its space cramped. 


enough of the out-of-doors about it. High walls 


and measured spaces do not seem consonant with | 


freedom. Even our physical life rebels against — 
anything suggesting confinement. 
any lower than the blue dome which is our 
generous covering would be unbearable. 
days of fog and cloud teach us that. 


boundlessness stretches upward, above and beyond © 
anything that limits or confines. There can be no 
lid on either the world or haven. ° 

Af there is a touch of timelessness in man, there 
is also a touch of spacelessness. Consequently, 
when we try to get vision of the consummation of 
God’s purposes, there must be eternity and pie: 
to satisfy us. It is only those who have become 
so engrossed in ‘ae views of life as, for the time — 
being, to be blind to anything else, who do not 
find the need of some sense of God’s porte 
purpose as a daily support. Even with them there — 
is that undercurrent of immortality which lends its 
aid when they are least conscious of it. The man. 


who has the most tedious job can do it with zest _ 


if he is able to realize that it is an important part 
of a great scheme. 


than a mechanical fulfilment of them unless the 


inspiring force comes from an _out- of- door con- 


ception of life. ; wo 

But the City that lieth foursquare is not cramped 
or confined. The symbol is the opposite of 
exclusiveness or restriction. It is completeness 
and symmetry. 

1. The City that lieth foursquare is the home of 


an ordered society, big enough for redeemed man-~ 


kind, for it is complete and whole with the com- 
pleteness and holiness of God. The kingdom of — 
God is the measure of the City. This kingdom is 
so humble and lowly that it can be and is within 
us. It is so comprehensive that it can contain 
mankind, and yet there is room. The capacity for 
LA, E. Je Rawlinson, Relzgéous Realety. , 


we 


A sky above ys i 


A few — 
It is essential — 
that we should always have the consciousness that 


On the other hand, those who 
are given large responsibilities can rise no higher _ 


er 


sight is so great in. one human soul that we can 
hold within ourselves the world that holds us. 
Perhaps this very fact is a testimony to the great- 
ness of the kingdom of God—certainly it beaxs 
witness to the fitness of that kingdom for us. 


One of the just demands that the human heart urges is that 
the ultimate abode of men should be thoroughly human. By 
that I mean that every feature of the life shall respond to 
the expectation of every feature of our nature in its highest 
development. So the social aspect of Heaven is symbolized 
by the great multitude which no man could number. Men 
move up thither, with, as it would seem and as we would 
expect, the acuteness of self-consciousnesssworn down by a 
corporate consciousness which transcends our experience 
because of its vastness and its unity. The se!f-giving element 
rushes through the whole, vertically and horizontally, in full 
and, pure stream. Racial and national characteristics and 
achievement are seen there, and lend special value to the 
whole. In other words, there is there all that which on 
earth we are trying to bring about in national life and in 
our scheme for a league of nations forming a commonwealth 
of mankind. Magnitude and order, according to Aristotle, 
make beauty. So that in Heaven there will be the satisfac- 
tion, according to the philosopher’s definition, of a beauty 
which we yearn for, but which is out of reach because of the 
smallness of earth’s population at any one time, even sup- 


posing we were able to secure order among those who were | 


here.? 


2. The City that lieth foursquare i is a great social 
reality. Its white company is composed of. all 
mankind, since the first man, who have set their 
course thither and made it their deliberate and 
reiterated choice. In them history suddenly springs 
full-fledged into present life. 
tortuous procession winding through the vale of 
time, but a compact society, unified by a common 
motive, enjoying a fellowship of limitless extent 
and unmeasured richness. The commonwealth of 
mankind is a fact that is the most towering of all 
realities after God Himself. Not a passing pageant 
like the nations of earth, it is permanent, for the 
city hath foundations builded of God. God has 
not stumbled in His purpose. The eccentricities 
and limitations of time have not blocked Him in 
His onward march with His children folded to His 
breast. They are all there in the unnumbered 
throng. Not one of them is lost or misplaced. 


The wonderful thing is that. this marvellous society is 


man’s handiwork in close co- operation with God’s. We are 
building it to-day as the men of yesterday built, each our 
share and portion. 


1C. H. Brent; Zhe Mount of Vision. 
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It is no longer a 


For an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are: building still, seeing the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. 

3. The society in the City is both of heave 
and of earth. For the link ‘that binds earth t 
heaven is organic, vital, and intimate. The ‘here 
is the ‘there’.in_ the process of becoming. Al 
that vast multitude which composes the majorit 
of the race from the beginning has been able tc 
reach the goal only by the way we are now treading 
When they went to the City that lieth foursquare 
they did not lose any of the fragrance in which lif | 
on earth is rich, but carried it with them. The tu 
that binds us together is the tie of a common lo 
lived ‘out with a common purpose, which purposi 
still animates both those who are there and thos 
who are here. There memories of the past ari 
quickened rather than dimmed by Hngessnees, fo 
all their ‘then’ is in their ‘now.’ What direc 
efforts they are making for our edification an 
encouragement, to what extent an individual hang 
there touches a life here, does not appear. * Bu 
the self-giving of the whole rushes earthwar¢ 
through generous arteries, and gives us nourish 
ment and cheer. We are compassed about with 

a great cloud. of witnesses—not idle observers bu 
sympathetic brethren. | 


There is a query to-day as to whether, except in mystica: 
fashion, there can be inter-communion between ourselves anc 
our friends yonder. Love chafes under the discipline o 
silence, and seeks to break its bars. Psychic phenomen: 
are being called in to lend their aid and to produce voices'@ 
comfort. They are studied and employed in the name ¢ 
science, and must be scientifically judged. They can be sai 
to emanate from the spirit world only by ignoring: the mor 
probable hypothesis that they are the self-induced utterance 
of our own desires, stored memories, and thought transference 
evoked from%that subconscious life which is an establishe 
fact of science. Until they are excluded from all possibilit 
of finding their explanation in this or any other cause, it is a 
unwarranted conclusion to attribute them to disembodie 
spirits. . As phenomena opening up a new sphere for psyche 
logical study they are interesting. As means of communicat 
ing with the world of spirits they are doubtful, perilous, ani 
unprofitable.? 
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, Sexagesima. « 


THE WEAPONS OF OUR WARFARE, 
‘I will put enmity between thee and the woman, an 
between thy seed and her seed.’—Gn 3”, ‘ 
In every sincere and earnest life, there comes” : 
time in which a man finds out his sin, finds tha 
2C,. H. Brent, Zhe Mount of Vision. - 


me 
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CF poblen of ue ie is, ea aplicated with the fact 
moral evil. Innocence is gone, and lies behind 
m for ever. He has sinned. He is a sinner. 
hat is to come of it? Oh, what a hush anda 
spense falls on_a life at that discovery! The 
anton act of sin has evidently. started long trains 
consequences, so very much longer than the 
aner knew. He listens for the remote reverbera- 
ons of his wickedness ; and to him-there comes 
ally the same word of God: ‘‘I will put enmity 
stween you and your sin. It shall bruise your 
221; but you shall bruise its head.” This is the 
Sect that opens before the man waiting to 
10w what will become of him now that he has 
aned — perpetual conflict. with his sin, cruel 
punds and pain and hindrance inflicted by his 
2 on him, and ultimate triumph over his sin by 
e grace of God, if he will have it. 
xz. The battle with. sin is both without and 
ithin, First it is z¢thou¢—with the sins of the 
orld around us. Here we must guard against 
inking of sin as a mistake, or as an inconvenience. 
we do we shall stand in great danger, first, of 
mmpromising with it, and second, of using low 
1d even sinful methods of opposing it. But if we 
ink of sin as a frightful wrong in itself, a ‘blot 
1d curse in the universe of God, we shall grow at 
ace absolutely. intolerant of it, and at the same 
me watchfully anxious about the nature of the 
eapons which we shall use to fight it with How 
ten has even the Christian Church fought sin 
ith sin} How often has the selfishness which 
oked to an eternal luxury and privilege in heaven, 
seni arrayed against the selfishness which was 
ingry for meat, or thirsty for drink, here upon the 
uth! How often has insincere profession been 
fered as the medicthe for doubt!.. How many 
en have been transformed from cold indifference 
. hot partisanship, and thereby seemed to have 
sen made religious! How many revivals have 
sen sensational and superficial and demoralizing ! 
nly when we see sin as God sees it, only then 
in we be sure of using no weapons that are not 
vine for its removal. Only when pity for it joins 
ith horror at it in our hearts, as they join in the 
sart of God, each keeping the other strong and 
ire, only then. can we go out to meet it with a 
srfect determination, bound never to. lay down 
ir arms’ so long as there is any sin left in the 
orld; and at the same time, with an absolute 
ynviction that no impatience to rid the world of 
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tas must tempt us for a moment to use any mearis * 


for its destruction which are not pure and just ; an 
absolute conviction that it is better that sin should — 
be left master of’ the field, than that it should be’ 
fought with sin. 


How full of faith the man must be who sees a giant evil 
stalking through the land, ruining human lives by the million, 
and knows how by some act or policy which is not true and 
sound and pure he might arrest that evil, and save precious 
lives, and yet withholds his hand and says, ‘I cannot,’ The 
time comes when, without a hesitation or misgiving, the’ 
soldier of God sees that he may strike, and may call every 
good power to witness that he does right in striking, Then 


men who called him coward because he would not strike at 
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the wrong time, stand by in amazement as they see him 


harvesting the field with every great sweep of his unhesitating 
arm. For now he is a true Sir Galahad, 


His strength is as the strength of ten F 
Because his heart is pure. Ee 


The. general holds his army till the right moment for 
launching them upon the foe. It is heroism to stand still 
and wait under fire as truly as it is heroism by and by to rush — 
upon the guns of the enemy. It is disobedience and weak- — 
ness to be self-willed and fight wrongly, as truly as it is to 
run away and refuse to fight at all. 


It was the fairy of the place, 

Moving within a little light, 

Who touched with dim and shadowy grace, 
The conflict at its fever height. 


It seemed to whisper « Quietness,’ @ 

Then quietly itself was gone: f\ 
Yet echoes of its mute caress 

Were with me as the years went ‘on. 


It was the warrior within 

Who called ‘ Awake, prepare for fight : 
“ Yet lose not memory in the din: 

Make of thy gentleness thy might: 


‘Make of thy silence words to shake 

The long-enthroned kings of earth: 

Make of thy will the force to break — 
«Their towers of wantonness and mirth,’ 


It was the wise all-seeing soul 
Who counselled neither war nor peace : 
‘Only be thou thyself that goal 
In which the wars of time shall cease.’ 


2. But the battle with sin is also within. 
battle with the®sins of the world is hard, that is a 
harder battle which goes on in a man’s own soul, 
his battle with his own sins. To know first of all 
and deepest of all, that that battle which goes on 
within us is God’s battle is of supreme importance, 


1A. E., Collected Poems, 46. 


If the — 


‘What. are your sins? What is your 1 ooldaliness 


your untruthfulness, your cruelty? Is it something 


which hurts and hinders you? Indeed it is. But 
beyond that it is something which usurps a kingdom 
which belongs to God. It is His enemy. And 
every movement of your conscience, every sense of 


usurpation and of incongruity, is not merely the 


revolt of your own outraged soul. It is also the 
claim of the true King upon his Kingdom, — It is 
the sound of the monarch’s trumpet summoning 
the rebellious castle to surrender. Believe this, 
and what a dignity enters into the moral struggle 
of our life. It is no mere restless fermentation, 
the disturbed nature out of harmony with itself. 

t is God, with the great moral gravitation of uni- 
versal righteousness, dragging this stray ane way- 
ward atom back into Himself. 

. But if the battle be God’s battle, dhe it must 
a fought only with God’s weapons. That must 
_ follow in our struggles with our sins as well as in 
‘our struggles with the world. You want to get rid 
of your selfishness. You must not kill it with the 
- sword: of another selfishness, which thenceforth 
shall rule in its place. Have we not all known 
men who in their youth were profligate and reck- 
less? They flung the gold of health, and purity, 
and good esteem into the mire of licentiousness. 
By and by they saw how foolish and how fatal all 
that was.. They were killing themselves with this 
which they called life. Then they reformed. They 
took care of their health. They ‘nursed their 
reputation. They grew even to be very patterns 
“of propriety. The town has no such censors of 
_-wickedpess to-day as they are. They are as un- 
charitable as they once were unscrupulous. And 


‘they are just as selfish to-day as they were twenty. 


years ago when they were living in the furious 
indulgence of their appetites. They have killed 
one selfishness with the sword of another selfish- 
ness. It is the old story of the Book of Kings. 
Sennacherib king of Assyria is slain by his sons, 


as he is worshipping in the house of Nisroch his - 


god. And Esarhaddon his son reigns in his stead. 
And so the Assyrian despotism goes on still! 
There is something better than that. It is 
possible to bring down to the earth the perfect 
standards of the heavens, to stop thinking about 


safety and comfort and. salvation altogether, and to. 


be'splendidly inspired with the constiousness that 
we are soldiers under God; to think of our own 
sins not as the things which are going to condemn 


the bien that stand in the way of His} 
victorious designs; to see their badness not in 
their Fineness but i in their nature, not in thei ir 


beaf upon the very least of them the intense hatred: 
and intolerance which the very nature of sin must 
always excite'in him who has attained a truie 
passion for holiness. a 


» He passed in the light of the sun, 
In the path that the many tread, 
And his work, like theirs, was done 
For the sake of his daily bread ; 
But he carried a sword, and, one by one, 
Out there in the common light of the .sun, 
The sins of his life fell. dead. 


His feet never found the way 
That leads to the porch of fame, 
But he strove to live each day 
With a conscience void of blame ; 
And he carried a cross whose shadow lay 
Over every step of his lowly way, 
And he treasured its splendid shame. 


So life was a long, hard fight— a 
For the wrong was ever there, 
And the cross ne’er out of sight, 
The cross of a grey world’s care ; 
But right through the day to the failing light 
He carried the cross and fought the fight, 
Great-hearted to do and bear. 


‘Night fell—and the sword was sheathed, A 
And the cross of life laid down, 
And into his ear was breathed 
A whisper of fair renown ; ” 
And the rrameless victor was glory-wreathed, i 
For the Voice that said, ‘Let thy sword be sheathed,’ 
Said also, ‘And take thy crown,’? i 


Virginibus (Puerisque. 
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Doxologies. ‘ 
‘The Lord is good.’—Nahum 1, a 


Away in Africa boys and girls have occasionally 
to take long cart journeys. After tWo or three 
hours the horses need a rest and a feed. We are 
told that on all the main roads there are suitable 
places marked off for what are called outspams or 
unyoking places. The tired beasts know well 


2 P. Brooks, Twenty Sermons, 
2p. C. Ainsworth, Poems and Sonnets. 
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hen Ep oe thene comes in Biehie They, xt 
eing taken out of their harness. and loosed from 
1e cart. Don’ t you see them enjoying the roll on 
1e ground, the long deep drink, and the bundles 
f good forage? If they could speak, I'can imagine 
ne of them saying something like, ‘This is real 
ood. If ever there was a lucky beast, I’m one. 
‘ve a good. master who gives me the best of every- 
ning. Going over that bit of road was nothing. 
durrah!’ In their own way they sing a doxology. 
1. Life is really a journey. And most of you 
ave already discovered that certain bits of the 
jad may seem very long and tiresome. I wonder 
f you have ever given the outspans a thought. 
springtime is one of them. On a bright morning 
n February, all creation seems to be raising its 
ice in thankfulness. The flowers are not awake 
et, but it is as.if on every side there were joyous 
ties of ‘We are coming! We are coming!’ The 
yuds on the currant bushes are ready to burst, the 
yulbs are letting us know that they have been alive 
ll through the winter. If our hearing were only a 
ittle more acute we should, by listening, be able 


o hear them getting ready to hoist their flag of 


yelcome to spring. And the thrushes sing, oh, so 
eautifully. You havestopped to listen toa thrush 
singing many a time. Haven't you? It makes 
you want to shout. You feel glad and you cannot 
Jo anything but make a noise. There are many 
beautiful sounds in the world that none of us can 
imitate. 

2, And it is right that you should shout if you 
feel like it. A boy’s whoop of joy may*be a real 
doxology. The brave young :airman, Captain Ball, 
used to speak of the irresistible impulse to sing 
when above the clouds, and a flying comrade 
wrote : 

. In joy that-on these flashing wings 
I cleave the skies—O! let them fret— 
Now know I why the skylark sings 
Untrammelled in the boundless air— 
For mine_it is bliss to share. 


And listen to what Wordsworth says: 
All the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to, jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ;— 
Thou Child of Jo 
Shout round me, let me i thy shouts, 
thou happy Shepherd-boy ! 


Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning. ; 


* 
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3. Some wees good elderly people, however, 
don’t feel inclined to sing their doxology in spring. — 
They rather sing it when they think of their friends. 
Tennyson, in talking to a friend said, SE a in 


what Ifind’in mahi’ :/And: he added, ‘In Nee! bs 
I see the Maker’ I believe in His goodness from. 
what I find in my own breast.’ He loved God, — 
for in. one of his short poems he spoke of Him 
as: 


‘My Father, and my Brother, and my God!” 


Don’t you think it wonderful that people Ae 
sung doxologies even when they were dying ? The ig 
other day I read of a very good man saying to his — 
brother just before he passed away, ‘ Kiss me, ee 
Richard, God is good. f ae tae. 
4. But you are in the spring of life, and on this — 
February morning all creation is praising God. - 
You can join in the praise. We do not want you 
to shout on the way home from church, but I shall 
read you a little bit of a prayer. You know that . 
some prayers begin with thanking God. This one 
does, and it is only the doxology part that I give 
you. Try to remember it, especially the last little 
bit : S Be 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 

_ Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, — 

I would remember Him: ® 
Take the thanks of a boy. 


I shall repeat the last three lines very slowly: 


But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 
Take the thanks of a boy, 


When you go out into the air, think of than 
To-morrow’ repeat them again, and the next day 
too, for these wise elderly people of: whom I told — 


- you had God’s goodness for the burden of their — ; 


song. The prophet Nahum was very Jewish, and — 
expressed most things differently from what we _ 
should do. But the four words of the little © 
doxology are in our language—in your language, - 
The Lord is good, \ 


Measuring Lines. ha 


‘A man with a measuring line.’-—Zech, 21, 


The other day when I was walking along a ~ 
country road I saw two men carrying what looked | 


pe ee Re Nd 
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He had died very 
poor and had left a family of young children penn 
less and orphaned, for the mother had died pre- 
viously. So, for the sake of the old friendship, the ' 
farmer took upon himself the bringing up of these 


like a huge tape measure. They laid it down-on | that he had died very poor. 
the ground, stretched it tight, and then the man 
who was in front made little jotting in a notebook. 

I daresay you have often seen men doing the 


same thing, and you know that they are road 


~~ dike instead of by what they are. 


- threadbare. 


surveyors whose business it is to measure the 


- roads and see that they are kept in good order. 


Now measuring lines are very important things, we 
couldn’t very well get along without them. So 
to-day I want to talk to you about these lines— 
how and when to use them. é 
There are three different kinds of things we try 


to measure. 


1. First of all, there are the things we can measure. 
And these are usually the things we ought to 
measure. Wecan measure money, and we ought 
to do that from time to time to make sure that we 
are not spending more than we have, to make sure 


also that we are not spending too much on our- 


selves and giving too little away. We can measure 
our food, and mother knows what that means when 
sugar is rationed and she has to count every spoon- 
ful that goes into your tea. We can measure our 
time. _If we are going in for an examination and 
have just an hour and a half to answer the paper, 
we can set aside so much time for each question. 


7 These are all things that we can measure and that 


it is wise to measure. 
2. But, secondly, there are ¢he things it is dificult 
to measure, and they are the things that we often 


measure wrong. Because, you see, we are so apt 


to measure people and things by what they look 
Perhaps you will 
understand better if I tell you a story which I heard 
lately. 

In a certain country district there lived a lonely 
farmer whom everybody thought very mean. He 
would give away nothing he could keep. When 
he was asked for a contribution for any charitable 
object he either gave nothing at all or a very 
shabby subscription. His clothes were worn and 
He starved himself and he even 
starved his land. So by and by his acquaintances 
left him alone, and he lived his solitary life, year 
in, year out, with no one to care very much what 


happened to him. 


Then one day his story leaked out. The farmer 
had once had a very dear friend who had done 
him a great wrong. They had drifted apart and 


. the friend had married.. After some years the 


friend died, and it came to the ears of the farmer 


’ 


children. He fed them, he clothed them, he } 
educated them, until they were ready to go out 
into the world and earn their own living. But to _ 
do this he had to pinch and starve himself, for he” 
was not a rich man. And when his acquaintances: 
heard the story they were thoroughly ashamed, for 
the man they had counted mean was the most) 
generous in the whole district. 

So, boys and girls, be very, very careful with your 
measuring line when you apply it to other people. 
Try to get beyohd the mere surface. Don’t jump 
to thé conclusion that people are:mean because 
they have few pennies to givesaway. Don’t 
imagine that people are ill-natured because they 
have spoken a sharp word to you. Perhaps they 
have some big worry to try their temper that you 
know nothing about. Don’t conclude that people — 
até tiresome when perhaps they are just tired. 
And remember, too, that it isn’t always those hol 
speak the biggest that do the most ; it isn’t always 
those who smile the sweetest: that are the most 
sincere ; it isn’t always those who wear the finest — 
clothes that have the noblest hearts. 

I read a sort of fable the other day. ‘It told | 
how an angel was sent down to a certain village — 
with’ a measuring rod. His business was to 
measure the people in the village and to crown as 
king or.ueen the one who came up to the required — | 
standard. He measured the minister, the school-_ 
master, the squire, and many other well-known 
people, but they all failed to reach the standard. 
Then at last he picked out of the crowd a poor, » 
shabby little woman. Nobody had ever thought 
very much about her, but they knew that she was 
always trying to do kind things and to help those 
who were in trouble. She alone of all that village 
reached the required measure, and there, before 
them all, the angel crowned her queen. 

3. But lastly there are some things we ee 
measure, and these are usually the best things of all. 
Did you ever try to measure happiness? Did you 
ever try to measure your mother’s love? Did you 
ever try to measure God’s love? Ah, some people 
have tried to do that. They have measured God’s 
love by the measure of their own miserable little 
hearts, and they have made it less than the love 
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Bie. God's love is, i mitneasuiabte, it is | its owner chen The Greek wotd is the word 


id higher than the heavens. It is underneath | Greeks believed that the amethyst prevented 
, and: ‘round about us, and over us. It is so big | drunkenness. They even thought that if wine were 


id wide and tender that we can.only begin to drunk out of an amethyst. cup it could not harm — 


alize the least bit of what it is like. the drinker. The amethyst, you see, was: the 


Boys and girls, have you begun to realize what ; ‘symbol for sobriety.’ To the Eastern it was also . 


od’s love is? Have you ever. begin to think | the symbol for firm friendship. 


-out.it? Haye you let a little bit of it into your |. Now what has the amethyst to say to us? ae ca \? 
arts and into your lives? If you haven’t done | onyx said, ‘Choose the best Engraver.’ I Hin Be, 


yet, don’t wait any longer. Dovit now.’ the eee says, ‘ Be loyal,’ ” 


-. ‘The Amethyst. 


to ourselves mean? It just means doing nothing 
‘The twelfth, amethyst.’—Rev. 21”. 


zh priest’s breastplate. It+is the birth-stone | low ideas, or unclean words, or mean actions. 
* February, so the boys and girls whose birthday | In a word it means being! true to the best that is 
in February can listen hard.” : in us. 


There is one remarkable thing about the 2: The amethyst is: the symbol of friendship. 


nethyst. All the other stones mentioned in the | As such it says, Be loyal to others. The first neces- | 


ble have been argued about~by scholars, and. sity of friendship is loyalty. ,If you are not loyal 
ticles have been written saying that the Hebrew you are no friend. You are an enemy. . Those 
xd-used for the stone didnot mean that stone | who run down their friends behind their back are 
it another. But nobody has ever had any doubt | beneath contempt. . Nobody wants their society— 
out the amethyst. All are agreed that’ the | we can’t call it their friendship. A friend is one 


nethyst is just the cn a to its name | who is loyal through thick and thin, who sticks. to © 


9m the very beginning. - you and pelieyes in you whatever others may say. 


Ineed not describe an amethyst t to you. ane A little boy was once asked to describe a wriend 


\ow it just as well asI do. Indeed, very possibly | and he gave the, best. description T know. - He 
me of the girls present have an amethyst-brooch | said,.‘A friend is a chap what sticks to you even 


an amethyst pendant, for an amethyst is a stone | after he has found you out.’. That is the kind of 


fen worn by young people. There are a great | friend to have, and the kind of friend to be. 


any amethysts in the world, and they are not so 3. Tee amethyst is purple—the royal colour— 


stly as some of the other precious stones. @Thatis | and it is known as the’ ‘soldier’s stone.’ Ag such 
1y we often see them. But-though the amethyst | jt says, Be loyal to your. king. If we wéar the 
ay be inexpensive, it is none the less lovely, and it | king’s colours we must be his man, his at all costs 
s always been prized for its exquisite colour. It | We must be loyal not only in name. We-must be 
Ls used as.a gem by the ancient Egyptians, and | ready to prove our loyalty. 


-eper than the.ocean, and wider than the universe, »p we use. ‘It means ‘not intoxicated,’ because the _ 


. It is the symbol of sobriety, and as such. it ee 
ba Stee Mite ‘ By Be loyal to yourself. What does being loyal . 


' _| unworthy of the self that God gave us. It’means 
Our precious stone for February is the last in | not hurting our body with over-eating or over-~ 
¢ third great list. mentioned in the Bible, it is the | drinking or over-working: or over-amusing. Tes 
elfth foundation-stone ‘of the New Jerusalem— means not abusing God’s gift in any way. “It — 
= amethyst. It isyalso the ninth stone of the | means not condescending, to soil our. soul with — 


xs 


ir own forefathers knew i also, ‘for amethyst When the French were invading Russia at the - i 


ads have been found in old Anglo-Saxon graves | beginning of last century they arrived at a small 


England. »| village. All the inhabitants had fled save oneé- 


The stone is a form: of crystal, and it is found | peasamt—a woodman, judging from the axe in his 


Russia, India, Ceylon, and South America. It | belt. The officer in command of the French — 


also’ found in this country, but the home speci- | troops ordered the man to be shot. The soldiers 
ens are not so valuable as those fron? abroad. « raised their muskets and prepared to fire, but the 
The Hebrew word for amethyst meant ‘dreams,’ | peasant coolly looked down the: barrels of the guns 


r it was supposed, that the amethyst brought to | and never inched. The officer was ‘so struck bas 


5. a Si : fe : ; ‘ 


_ Officer, 


ie: country 7 ? 
- are ready to climb the lamp-post or scale the wall to 


- down our back. 
_skin-deep. The loyalty that is ready to sacrifice 
»_ everything if need be is the true loyalty. 


iw" 


e , * 
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- with the man’s courage that he cominayided sy 
firing pany to lower their muskets, and spare the | 
> prisoner’s life. 


‘But,’ said he, ‘ we shall put a 


mark upon. him.’ They made a branding-iron red? 


_ hot and placed it on the peasant’s hand. When 


they removed it something was left there. ‘What 
is that?’ asked the woodman, ‘That,’ said the 
‘is an N. for Napoleon. You belong to 
him now.’ ‘The man turned, placed the branded 
‘hand on a solid place, took his axe from his belt, 
and with one strokesevered the hand from his arm. 
‘There now!’ cried he, ‘ there is not one bit of me 
that does not belong to the Czar.’ That man was 
‘truly loyal. He preferred to lose his hand rather 
than-be branded a.traitor to his country. He was 


“willing to give his hand for his king. 


How much are we*willing to give for our 
And how deep does.our loyalty go? We 


see the procession, and we shout ourselves hoarser 
than most, and sing ‘God save the King’ ‘till we 
feel thrills like little trickles of cold water running 
But that kind of loyalty is only 


Sa * : . a 


 Kattp and ice ae 


By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., Croypon. 


Ir Faith is correctly described as ‘the proving of 


things not seen’—or the response of our’ whole. 
. inner man to God—what is its relation to belief i in 
the truth of the Gospel story? ? Can our inter- 


pretation of the records of what is alleged to have 
happened centuries ago affect our lives here and ° 


-now? ' Have any facts in history a real significance 


for Faith? Clearly the, Christian religion is vitally 


_ related to what are held to be the historical facts 


of the personality, death, and resurtection of Jesus. 


~ This involves it in a special difficulty, which was 


Y 


ably stated many years ago by the late Professor 


-»T. H. Green, who had been led, by the New 
_ Testament criticism of ,Strauss and others, to a 
~ negative conclusion in regard to some at least of 
_ these ‘facts.’ . 


He wrote: af 
‘The faith which: is supposed to be demanded 


__of-us as Christians involves two elements which, to 


say the ‘least, are wholly different: on the one 


Aa But the amethyst has one more fisted 

Tt says, Be loyal to your Heavenly Ki 
Boys and girls, that kind of loyalty sometim 
costs more than loyalty to your earthly king. Yo 
will find when you grow up and go out into th 
world that it will often be very very difficult not ti 


AUS.? 


be disloyal. When your companions taunt yo 
about your religion, ‘when they laugh you to scorn 
and call you coward because you will not jou 
them in some scheme which you know to b) 
wrong, tHen is the time to set your teeth and sa 
to yourself, ‘No matter what happens I will. b. 
loyal, I will; I will, I will.’ And you wadl. There’ 
no doubt about it. ; 4 
‘ There is a beautiful fairey which I came acros 
the other day. It tells what becomes of the gol 
of the corn and the purple of the heather when th) 
summer is over, and the grain is garnered, and th) 
bloom: of the heather faded. The gold and th 
purple are not lost although we see them no moré| 
The angels have taken them to build thé goldet; 
streets and the amethyst walls of the City of God 
And one day, if we are loyal to the King of Heaven 
we shall find again in His Heavenly City the gol 


au the purple which we loved and lost on ‘earth. 


4 


+ * 
side, ‘a certain ‘intellectual assent Hyhioh: if th 
propositions assented to concerned any othe 
events than those purporting to convey a Divin 
revelation, we should say could make: no differ 
ence to the heart or spirit or character—call j 
what we will—which i is alone of absolute value i 
a. man; on the other side,-a certain attitude C 
disposes which belongs ‘distinctively to thi 
‘inner man,” and gives us our worth as moral Ce 
’ spiritual beings. | The deepening of the. conceptid. 
of Faith in the Lutheran theology only brings thi 
discrepancy intorclearer relief. The more strong] 


7 


‘we insist that Faith is a personal and consciou 


ee of the man to God, forming the principl 
of a new life, not perhaps observable by other! 
but which the man’s own conscience_ recognize: 
the more awkward becomes. its dependence 

events believed to have happened, in the pas 
The evidence ier their having happened may f 


e@ 


gly Cogent, but at ‘any. ate east _apprecia- A 


of it depends on processes of reasoning which 
t would be a moral paradox to deny that a man 
may perform correctly without being the pe or 
neorrectly’ without being the worse. . It is not 
on any estimate of ‘evidence, Bb tebe, or incorrect, 
hat our true holiness can depend. Neither if we 
jelieve certain documents to be genuine and 
suthentic can we be the better, nor, if we believe 
t not, the worse. There i is thus an inner contra- 
liction in that conception of Faith which makes 
t a state of mind involving peace with’God and 
ove’ towards all men, and at the same time makes 
ts. object that historical work of Christ, of which' 
our knowledge depends on evidence of uncertain 
wigin‘and value.’! 

There is in these words:a very salutary reminder, 
Specially to those of us who’ are addicted to 
eligious controversy, that we haye no right to 
jmestion the moral integrity of persons who reach 


. different conchision from oursélves on matters of: 


ristory. . Moreover, it must be freely admitted 
hat=. there is a radical difference between ® the 
emper of mind which Faith demands’ and that 
which” is. required for the decision of historical 
yuestions. . The scientific student of histoty 
hould be cold and critical, examining his authori- 
les ‘carefully, taking nothing for: granted that is 
ot proved, -determined to go no further than the’ 
vidence warrants : scepticism, in its true. meaning 
f relentless inquiry, is his true qualification. 
The religious spirit, on* the other hand, is one of, 
vhole-hearted and unquestioning receptiveness, in 
vhich we ‘let ourselves go’ in the warmth of 
doration/’ and long to believe everything. Which 
f these mental attitudes should be ours when we 
ace the historical statements in the Gospels; or, 
F we. have to combine them, how can this be done? 
A full answer is beyond my powers ; but I have 
ound help in distinguishing between historical 
tatements concerning a bare, event and those that 
avolve the: interpretation of a character.. When 
ye are confronted with the story of an event alone 
—let us say, of the- Virgin Birth of Jesus—it is 
ight, I believe, to practise the cautious scientific. 
aethod to the best*of our ability ; and if, when we 
ave examined the evidence thoroughly, it seems 
4 us inconclusive, to have the courage and 
umility to suspend our judgment. 
f 
PP: 


1 Sermon on‘ Faith,’ iii. 


in ‘Green’s’ Works, vol. 
59, 260. a ! 


o% 


Sy 


‘she interpretation of a character or, person, | another 


er Shay aes ey Meea cals bei est ai 
‘When, however, the event is one that involves | 


factor comes into play in influencing our decision, 


| involving what we can only call ‘an ‘inward light.” 


There are events in all our lives i in ‘which belief Or 
disbelief r may make an enormous ier is to us 


morally. - Suppose a ‘prodigal son’ in disgrace i in © 
a far country receives a letter purporting te be | 


from his father, who assures him that if he will 

come home he will be lovingly received and given i 
a new Start. 
world to him whether he accepts the invitation and _ 


‘acts upon it, or questions whether he is not being 


hoaxed or played with, and refuses to return. 
What he decides to do will largely depend on 
his perception of” his father’s, character: ‘Is this 
the sort of letter he. would. write, and can I trust _ 
Ver aides ay ee ey 
Whenever the appreciation of a person's 
character is involyed, we have to exercise a power — 
of 


equally needed if we are to get at the real facts. 
The more abundant our love and devotion, if the 
character is a worthy one, the deeper and more 
intimate will be our knowledge of it. It is ‘true 


It may make all the difference in the 


‘intuition’ which is quite different from. the aS 
ecritical examination of evidence, and which ts 


that our inward ‘perception is conditioned by ~ 


evidence: if, for example, we are to appreciate the 


character of Jesus, we must. be convinced, that 
there is some valid evidence ‘on the matter, and 
this may irivolve its critical examination. But, 
when once we are convinced that we are in touch - ‘ 
with reality, our insight into the character goes — 


behind the evidence we have to criticize, and ’ 


becomes indeed a touchstone by which we may be ey 
helped i in judging it.. The sense that the character — 


is too great and noble to have been invented may “a 
be’an important factor in convincing us that the 


record is true. Take a simple illustration to show, 


how insight into character may assist us in weigh- | 


ing the worth of evidence: let us suppose we have 
a dear arid honoured friend, and that’ some one 


comes along with evidence purporting to show: 


that he ha's forged a cheque. We may be perfectly 
right in saying, ‘I don’t care what evidence you 
think you have ;. /Anow the man, and 1 am perfectly. 
sure he is incapable of such an act.’ Here we 
must admit there is room for the possibility of. 
mistake—our inward light or intuition is not 
absolutely infallible. But, the more fully’ our 


mind has become one with his, the more we haves 
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an inward perception of his character, on mite 


new evidence may throw fresh light, but which it 


cannot fundamentally alter. 

This is true, even of-characters in history, and > 
above all of “that of Jesus. We may gain a 
knowledge of Him which, though it begins in 
history and is conditioned by. historical evidence, 


goes behind this into the region of first- hand* 
experience, so that we «may truthfully say that we- 


know Him as well as, or better than, our nearest 


friend. Christian experience has testified’ to this 


is _. all down the ages, and we may add our testimony to 


eg | 


-intuition of the perfect holiness of Jesus. 
_ Dr. Forrest has shown, these attempts ‘largely 


that of others. -‘We must not talk about having 


faith in facts, but we may have faith in a person: 


‘that, indeed, is what Christian faith essentially is— 
the response ‘of our whole being to, the Person 
cwhom we recognize as. perfectly true ane beautiful 
and good.’? 

__ This assurance of the perfection of the character 
of Jesus I .believe to be a- vital element in 
Christian faith. Wé may have to reach it gradu- 


ally, but it’ will not be gained, by the criticab 


examination of facts alone, though some of us 


"must, in loyalty to- truth, give this its due place. 
‘We are not to stifle our reasoning powers by a 


blind assent tothe infallibility of a record of past 
events, or of its traditional interpretation: It is 


i - only by the loyal and disciplined use of such 
_. powers of reason, by those who have'the requisite 
_ knowledge and ability, that the reality and true 


meaning of the facts can be assured for al/; it is 
. fatal to warn us that they must be accepted as 
facts but will not bear examination. 
-Jectual processes alorfe will not give us the insight 
we require ; our reason needs tovbe enlightened by 
something above itself. If our criticism is to sift 
and weigh the facts rightly, it must be enlightened 
by some degree of personal religious experience ; 
_ for a person who has no perception of the spiritual 
value of events is notin a position to judge truly 
of their nature. It is by “ving with Christ, and 
following Him in the path of obedience, that we 


“really learn to know Him. 


Many attempts have been made to show that 
the records as we have them do not support our 
As 


rest on an abstract treatment of certain elements 
in the case, and a misapprehension of the spiritual 


1From The Historic and the Inward Christ (by the 


_ © present writer), p. 81. 


But intel- . 


issues involved: oy dick difficulty ae remai 
springs from our ignorance, in part, of the preci 
circumstances which determined Jesus” action. 
But the real and final answer is that He stood sel 
vindicated; that the memory of these ‘inciden 
es Him no tremor of regret in later hours., 
. If He: followed unperturbed a course which 
8 all perplexes us, it was because His clearer 
vision perceived facts which lie behind our range. 2 
There is, for instance, a very real difficulty in, 
His stern denunciation of the Scribes and. 
Pharisees, especially as related in Mt 23. en 
gives it_in three verses only, ‘Mk 1238-40.) 
any one puts this down to personal vcoereal 
because they would not recognize His Messianig 
claims (a plausible inference, perhaps, from a super- 
ficial reading of some. passages in the Fourth 
Gospel), we should, I believe,.be quite within our! 
right in replying, ‘Tt was not that, for 1 know the! 
Man, and I can see that He was too personally, 
humble to resent#a mere affront’ to His dignity.’ 
That would be the report of our ‘inward: light,” 
but® it is borne out by all the rest of the -reeord. 
. For instance, His sternest rebuke (Mk 32% 80)° was, 


administered to those who, when’ they could not 


deny His works ‘of healing, deliberately attributed 
to an evil spirit that which their consciences must 
have told them’was good. What He denounced 
was not a personal insult, but sinning against the; 
light of God dn the soul. = 
Take, again, the allegation by Mr. Roberts, of 
Bradford, that ‘ His teaching on divorce recognizes; 
the husband’s right to accuse,’ condemn,. an 
dismiss the wife, while the wife, having no such 
rights as against her husband, or even over hér 


-own children, is left the helpless victim: of the. 


husband’s caprice.’? I should myself be disposec 
to dismiss this as shallow‘and misleading exegesis 5 
but, if it were really the meaning of the passage as 
it stands, we should” have to set against it the, 
whole impression made. on our minds by Jesus’ 
treatment of women as we have it in the Gospels ; 
and I at Jeast should.conclude, in the light of this 
that the’ evangelists: had incorrectly understood 
and reported Him. 

‘These examples may serve to show that we can. 
and must meet special difficulties by bringing to 
bear upon them our total impression of the 


° The Christ of History and of Experience, pp. 31, 32. \ 
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Article ‘Jesus or Christ?’ in the Azbbert Journal, | 
eae P. 363. ” | 
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is Spirit to read even the record rightly. But 
fe ee us “back to the point at which we 
arted. If we have the enlightenment of the’ 
spirit in our lives—if it brings us into’ a true 
eligious experience, into a growing’ apprehension, 
f the character of God and of right principles of 
ife—does the record matter after all? Can we 
jot leave alone as ulmportant the question , 
whether certain things ever happened, whether 
‘ests ever lived.the perfect ‘life? Why not walk 
y. faith alone, like T. H. Green? If Christ 
aught of God, and made us understand that the 
vay to know God and eternal life is to deny our- 
elves, taking up ‘the “cross. in obedience and 
jedication ; and if we have proved this in our own 
ives ; is not this eternally true and valid, whether 
not He lived it out completely Himself? And, 
sore than that, might not the Spirit of God have 
aught it to men even if Jesus never lived.at, all? 
Vould not the great’principle of ‘dying to live’ be 
ust as eternally true if His life and death and 
esurrection were simply a story, in which . those 
who. had learnt this lesson -dramatized it in the 
maginary career of a fictitious person? 

Now, while we must never set limits to what the 


Spirit of God might and could teach men, apart : 


tom any manifestation in an actdal human life, 
his is not the way in which (as a matter of fact) 
men have, learnt the greatest moral lessons. 

First that which is natural, thén that which is_ 
piritual.’ It seems to have been \the% Divine 
nethod, all through history, to reveal trast to men 
10t in words but in. personal lives. It. is not 
deas, however true, that mainly mould our 
characters and form our ideals, but personality and 
yersonal influence. Unless the ideas of Christi- 
nity had: first been suggested by an actual life, 

inléss they had’ first been lived, would they ever 
1ave had power to-sway the lives of men? — 

_ We need something more. than ideas and 
Paeiples “even if it be ideas of the character of 
od—if we are to be assured. There is such a 
hing as self-suggestion, self-deception. Can the 
vhole burden of our ‘spiritual life, with its warfare 
ainst doubt and depression, its unequal struggle 
wainst the evil of the world, be carried on the 


atacter ‘Jesus ; we peed tie hee ote 


art 


shoulders of our " ideas;- which aher all may con- 


ceivably be the’ product of our subicca ile Ce 


sions and emotions ? 
Most of ‘us -will answer, No: bariteea she ideas 
are not strong enough to bear the burden. 
are rival ethics in the world, of vast influence over — 
multitudes of minds—like Nietzsche’s, for whom . 
‘dying to live’ is the abominable thing that must 


something’ more than a system of ideas, itis) 
doubtful whether. it will stand the strain of the 
conflict that is upon us. 

Christian faith i is essentially faith’ in.a ‘od who 
has revealed His character in an act: ‘who has - 
entered into this finite phenomenal world of ours: 


are embodied in a fact, in a real personality, they — as 
A¥ here 


be rooted out at all costs. “Unless Christianity is 


| 


in a real human life, lived under our limitations . . 


and conditions but conquering and transforming _ 


words and ideas, but has manifested His character 
in a personal sinless life, a life of perfect sonship. 
If that Personality is a fact, and if we are able-to 


“receive it and appropriate it—intellectually, - by — 


finding out-who and what Jesus is, and morally, by 
submitting: our will to His—then our faith rests on. 
something odjective, something real, which is- not” 
the creation of our own subjective impressions. 
His life becomes to.us a real revelation, fa#®eyond 
anything our own powers -could have discovered, 
of the nature of God Himself. His birth into our 
world is the proof that God has that in Him which ~ 


-is akin to our nature, and which can adequately — 


express itself in ashuman life ; His works of loving 
service show us that in ae it is God who. is 
seeking, serving, and saving men ; His death on the 


- 


ey 


rie 


Cross proves. that there are no depths of humilia- -- 


tion to which the Divine love .wlll-not stoop to 
rescue us from sin ; His resurrection is the proof. of 
the victory of that love over human sin and evil ; 
His “return in thé Spirit the assurance that Goa 
Himself lives out His own life in the soul of every 7 
true follower of Jesus. a 

Thus our Christian faith stands in an inward 
apprehension, enlightened bythe Spirit; of the | 
historical facts of the Incarnation, Personality, 
Death; and Resurrection of the man Jesus of 


- Nazareth. & 


Be Gutforsbip of Be Wastora’s. 


“TuE case against Pauline authorship seems to 
Test ultimately on the test of language.’ Let us first 
‘glance at the other considerations. 

ni. Dates —Can the Epistles be fitted into Paul’s 
“ife? 

(a) Assuming, with Harnack and others, a 
second imprisonment, there is no diffi- 
culty. 

(8) Even rejecting a second. “anpr@ouinent: 
Bartlet finds a place for them. 


2. Development of Pauline Theology.—This argu- 
‘ment is manifestly subjective and insecure, but 
‘ certain points are answered below. * 

3. Development. of Church’ Organization.—Our 
3 Eeninie is meagre, but— 


~ (a) The development is earlier than that indi- 
ate “cated in Ignatius, etc. 
~ (6) The Ephesian Church had been founded 
/, Some fourteen years, giving ample*time 
“for organization. 
Bye With: reference to the re-marrying of 
° widows, ‘it is obvious that a widow who 
_ * re-married would no longer need to 
be supported by charity. 
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4. LHerestes.— 
_ (a) Gnosticism, if. referred to at all, is BUG 
Christian. 
 O dvrBécres, ete. (1 Ti 620) ; no gett 
who knew Marcion would have been 
so clumsy as to use the phrase referred 
to. The passage must be before 
Marciom: even if a compiler’ found 
it in a genuine Pauline fragment, he 
would have excised it. 


[with bixad to (3) and (4) note that if the Epp. 
were hot otherwise suspected, they would be evi- 
dence that the state “of things referred to dd exist 
in Paul’s time.*.To argue from spuriousness to 
non-credibility, ‘and then -from. non- credibility to 
spuriousness, is queer logic. | 

5. It is said these are not really private epistles ; 
even if this were the case, they purport to be so, 
and must be treated as such for the purposes of 
argument non style, etc. 


Contributions: and. ‘Comments. m on 


THe ARGUMENT FROM» LANGUAGE. 


This argument is’ at first sight overwhelming; Fy 
the present writer at least was absolutely convinced 
by it. The counter-arguments. hitherto proposed 
are singularly feeble, although some of the figures } 
for Shakespearian ‘peculiarities. (THE EXxposITORY 
Tings, 1896) are illuminating. The argument from 
difference of . _subject-matter (e. g. ° érepodiddorados, 
-etv). is quite inadequate, and does not account for 
Io per cent. of the draft Aeyspeva. E 

The mai in the indictment are—  , 

. Number of new words. ; : 
. 2. Number of old words not used. 
3. The style is more smooth and rounded. 
‘4. The tone is different. 
We may note— ‘ 
1.°That many cases are accidental and due | 
to the shortness of the Epistles. 

_ 26 In mary cases, if the word itself is not 

used, a derivative puesnpRasing it 25) 

used, . i 

35 Mapy wands are not dives hectic eg. | 

‘dyri, @dikos, pelLwv, etc., are not particu-— 

larly Pauline ; it is not more strange that” 

they should be: lacking here. than else- % 

‘ wher it a ce 

4. Others. are not very common, and are. 

aes wanting in certain other Kies é Be 

—” Sampocbev. ai 

. 5 The crux lies (a) in very common words 
not used here— | 

(dpa, 10, é €TELTO., ért, etc.). af 

np (8) Substitutions for the usual Pauline 
word (axpi, etc.). i, 

(y) The large proportion of dam. dey. - a 

} 


HN 
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Now Lutoslawski’s Logic’ of Plato gives figure 
for changes of style in, Plato no less striking than 
those in the Pastorals : the parallel seems to 
the writer to answer all stylistic objections ‘to 
Pauline authorship: its full force will be best felt : 
after a study of Lutoslawski’s book as’'a whole. 

' “ ee 

[V.4.—1. In Plato the work has been done by. 
dozens of scholars working independently; Luto- 
slawski uses 500 different tests, embracing thousands 
of péculiarities and 58,000 cases, accidental peculi-” 
arities being neglected. . : 


n Plato we. see the, 


iting and teaching: | i ae 
Itis impossible here to do justice to Lutoslawski’ s 


1¢ following. ~ fate 4 

n the later works of Plato we find : Res 
er. The ‘ gusts of eloquence’ disappear. 

: 2. Hiatus is avoided in the last six works 


: _ only (Soph., ‘Pol, Phileb., Tim., Critias, 


ee ; 
aS Dative pl. in-ox (ist and aa decl. ) only i in 
five of the last works. 
4. - Increasing tendency to technical language, 
. with stereotyped terminology. «+. 
VS. Attention to mechanical details of style 
(successions of short syllables avoided, 


A ‘fixed rhythms, careful balancing and. 


elaboration of periods). 
6. Large use of the dual. 
ue Strange preference for the unusual word 
(e.g. xdBarep actually caaaH ae 
over ®ovep in the last six works ; so, 
ia too, pexpimep replaces éws zrep). 
i ban dm. Ney. increase to an astonishing extent. 
9.-References to other dialogues become 
frequent. ; 

‘ro. Socrates recedes into: ‘the backseoaud’! 
With reference to single words, the following are 
10sen from hundreds: roévwy twice as frequent in 
amparison with pévrou. dvrws supplants 76 ovr 
| Pol., Phil., * 
papeney are Taxa icws, 7é pyv (affirmative answer) 
SPV, KoL pony \( GAXG pv, 4dy in idiomatic: uses, 
uyaposv )( Tolydprov mas, Evpmas, Evvdaas rept 
ith acc. )( gen. enormously increases ; SO, too, 
Zou with anastrophe (a6 per cent. of all cases in 
egg. ) avar Abyor )( xara Adyov : pe, de, “ré, 7% 87 
stween Kara and wept and their cases. 70 8 
ithout 76 ev elroy )( eAeyov. — ‘ 
Confined to the later works are mperov ay ein, 
DS Kal 77 ; XPS, KaTaye iy euiiy, 70 ajay, 
gyknipy, mas etras; GANG Xp, OVKOVY XP}. €p.0l 
ov OoKel, €iKos your, éyeis ddnGeorara y( adi. 
y. all in angen. Also. palette ci, 7) TOS; 
ov ws, HaKPG, OV ody; p@y ov. 

These suffice for illustration : if those peculiarities 

hich are almost confined to, the later works 
ere here, used, the result would ‘be still ‘more 
artling.. 


ane parallel to. Paul is full wenanal as ‘it is, ‘but. 


dual development i in 


e 0 uminous works of one “who spent vhs life | pee of Plato to he: favourite pupils. 


cause of old age, () because he speaks with the: 
oroughness, but among the ne he notices are 


. ways less characteristic. 


essentials of his: teaching. aoe 


Legg. Other words of increasing 


-lutely diferent stages—(1 ) Pre- Edsel, (2) Ideas, (3) 


. Like Paul, Plato gets more dogmatic (a) as 


authority of a teacher who is sure of his position, 

(y) because he wants to complete his life- work, ree 

leave his legacy. | 
2. His style is nyore elaborated and in. SOR 


oh 
K 


* 3. His work shows he was influenced by criti 
cism. aN 

4. He writes as an old man to his dices poe 
for those who were now well acquainted with the 


5- He attacks new and different problems. . 

6. He has travelled and suffered, though not 
to the same extent as Paul (some trace a Sicilian 
element in Plato’s later vocabulary). 

The peculiarities of Paul are. alse: in part due 
to—: : 

1s The: fact that bic Sele was eccentric to 

begin with—nothing could be more 
. different from the case of the early 
if 5 Plato.” c je es ode aaa 
. He was not continuously engaged in literary 
-© work, tis 
3. He was subjected to disturbing influences | 
(eg. his style | contains Lucan ele- 
, ments). ig 
* 4. We haye a sheer gap ‘of six to eight year a 
including (probably) his imprisonment 
and voyages to Spain, Asia, and Tlyri- 
cum.} Z 
In spite of this the development in Plato is “still ioe af 
greater than in Paul. Any Pauline Epistle is more | 
like the Pastorals than the Euthyphro is like the. 
Sophist, or Laws. In Plato~we have three abso. | 


the same rene : itis remarkable that Schleier-_ 

macher started a Plato controversy, as he started® __ 

the Pastoral controversy, and on similar grounds — 
W. B. SepGwick. 

Wyeggeston School, Letcester. es Ph ¢ 


1 Even in Plato we find the peculiarities between the Parm. 
and Soph. (two consecutive, works) increase by 31 per cent., 
while they are 31 per cent. more frequent in the Laws (the 
latest) than in any other work. - 
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Eo Placard éBe Crucified (Gat ttt. 1), 


HAVE we yet understood the meaning of Paul’s 
‘phrase: spoeypddy éeotavpwpévos? The accepted 
interpretations look as if we were intent to bring 


a ~ the words down‘to a level which might satisfy our 
me ) - sense of historical proprieties, rather than to find 
__. in them the simplicities of early Christian liturgics. 


~ © It is usual now to see in the phrase an assertion by | 


Paul of the known facts of his life-and ministry, of 
' the concord of ideal and deed in and for Jesus 
ee Christ; that everywhen and everywhere what his 
iu lips said about the Crucified, his life portrayed.! 


Res not appear to fulfil the vivid unusualness of Paul’s 
» Statement. 
for its interpretation ? 
The saintly Blandina, perhaps, will be found to 
‘be the Apostle’s best interpreter. 
~ the Gallican Church, »which Eusebius preserved,? 
has Blandina for its heart. It is in all. memories 
how she was tied to a stake (ezié¥Aov, not {a cross 


_. her. ’ The next sentence in the Epistle tells how 
she inspired her fellow- sufferers to great zeal. Its. 

opening is‘ most significant, and must be studied 

in the Greek. It Says : 

cravpod oX mare Kpenapevn OL FHS EVTOVOU TpoTEVX7S. 

_ The translator of this passage in the ‘ Ante-Nicene 
Library,’ 2 whose translation has passed to the hands 
of. students through the late Professor Gwatkin’s 

excellent volume of extracts from early Christian 

writings, has not rendered Blandina’s act when 

-he makes the Greek say: ‘And because she ap- 
peared as if hanging on a cross, and because of her 
earnest prayers.’ The Epistle surely said: ‘An@ 

she seemed as if hanging in the form of a cross 
a because’of her outstretched (or crosswise) manner 
_ * “of prayer.’ Theré is not another «al before the 
~ second dua in the Greek. To read the sentence as 
_\-. if there were another conjunction is to lose its 
Se meaning. It is the manner of her praying which 
gives her the crosswise figure ; since it is plain that 

: the ¢ émi €tdov refers to an upright stake. Another 
¥ nd point in the translation is the flat rendering of 
: eirovov as ‘earnest.’ The ward has that meaning. 
It can also be rendered by other colourless synonyms. 
But because the phrase etrévov zpooevxfs stands for 


y kal Ou Tod BrérecOou 


ICE, ¢.g.,° Ramsay, Historical Commentary on the Gala- 
tians, 1900, p. 329. 
2 Hist. Eccl. -v. 1. 


_. This evident and beautiful. truth, however, does: 


Is there still another and fresh source ' 


‘The Epistle to. 


, here) so.that wild beasts might attack and devour 


through their sister, the Crucified for them.’ 


the determining. facyor of Blandina’s vattitudedt 
seems certain that the ‘radical meanings of th 
word must have been thought of by the writer o 


the Epistle. re‘vw means, of course, ‘to stretch } 
—the verb can be uséd for a taut string on a lute 


and: révov signifies either: ‘what is stretched’ o1 


“the condition of stretching.’ Therefore, in the 


context of the Epistle and taken with ¢d, the wore 
will be more aptly translated by ‘outstretched’; o} 
if the phrase cirévou mpocevxys belongs to what mayf 
be called ihe echnical vocabulary of worship, by! 
‘crosswise.’ This last suggestion will be touched} 
upon. again. The text of the Epistle must be) 
studied further, for the next sentence in. it is just 
as sighificant as that which has been examined) 
It reads: 
ZEwbev 6bOadrpois Sia THs adeApHs* tov dep obroy| 
"Eoravpouévov.. Again, the translator to whom} 
referénce has been made delays a little the quick; 


> ~ \ a 
Brerovrov aitdv ev TO ayOvi Kat TOU 


union of things, in the: déed and. the sentenees 


which describes it, by saying: ‘They, looking upon! 
her in her conflict, saw with their outward. eyes; 
through their sister Him who was crucified for 
them.’ But what. the Epistle said was this : ‘They 
looking upon the «devotion, and with outward eye: 

Th 

phrase év»7@ déyéve should be read in ‘the light off 
the ‘outstretched mariner’ of Blandina’s prayer. 
The‘word devotion, then, with i its moral and liturgical 
qualities, seems ‘to’ be the most fitting to use ‘so: 
that the Greek should not be made of little effect 
by rendering it according to the classic convention 
ality for Which it stands. The Epistle * goes ont 

remark that thus. the Crucified persuadés those’ 
who believe that every one suffering for the glory of 
Christ has fellowship always ‘with the living God. 
What was Blandina’s deed and its mode if not ‘the! 
placarding’ before their eyes of Jesus® ‘Christ the 
Crucified ’ ? 

This she does by a. primitive bias prayer-~ 
mode.. There was an ancient way of praying of 
the kind which -Blandina used in the hour of her. 
sufferings. 1t has been shown that Paul speaks of: 
its use elsewhere than in Galatians.? . The first 
century folk, thought that a ‘crosswise attitude of 


-body which should .be created by a crosswise 


attitude of spirit was possible to them. — So that in 
this concord .of being—this outward and upward 
strifé of being—they reached a veritable Imitatio 

Crucis. . Through them ¢herve others could see a 


3 Burch, Expositor, 1918, Pp. 425 e 1 ) 
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peciicdyand: thus suey would experience the full 
neanings and powers of the Redeemership *of »- 
‘hrist.. We know that hymns were written in the 
rst century to’ celebrate. this deed in prayer: . 
Vhat they then sang. about would not have been 
reign to their religious experience: It will yet be 
iscovered how near Paul was to the simplicities of 


aought' and method, with their profundities of . 


xeaning, whieh mastered Christ’s first folk. * 
F VACHER BURCH. - 
eeomingham. 
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a Mem Dates on an OD Garment 
_ (Matther tr, 16, WMaré ii. 21, 


— « Buke ». 36). 


“ak Parable of the New Patch on an Old Garment, . 


¢ it is related by Luke, is fairly easy to. understand. 
s piece of cloth is regarded as being torn from a 
ew garment and used as a patch upon an old one, 
ith the result that the new garment is spoilt, and 
aat the appearance of the old is incongruous, or 
nat the combination does not wear in a satis- 
actory manner. The parable thus runs on paralle! 
ith the following Parable of the New Wine and 
he Old Water Skins. In each case both - old 
nd the new are spoilt. 

Matthew and Mark are quite as clear.and con- 
istent in their story of the Old Bottles, but in the 
arable of the New Patch. on an Old Garment 
he turn of the parable, as it is commonly trans- 
ted, is different. In these Gospels, the implica- 
ion of the parable appears to be thgt the rent fh 
ne old garment. is made worse, while there is 
pparently no new garment in the case. There is 
Iso a good deal of obscurity about the use of some 
£ thé words. Have we understood the version of 
1ese Gospels. correctly? Or are they capable of 

rendering that will both clarify their meaning, 
nd bring them into harmony with Luke and ‘the 
arable of the Bottles? 

At the root of the common interpretation of 
[atthew and Mark lies the assumption.that fdxous 
yvdau refers to a piece of new cloth that -has not 
et been made up into a garment. Is this 
sumption necessary ? ° 

So far as the word dyvdebou, at any rate, is 
oncerned, the assumption’ does not seem to be 
ecessary. Even though it means undressed or 
nfulled, it can be applied to a made-up garment 

F : & 


t 


——___+ 


in the sense of : new.” 
and’ Milligan in their Vocabulary of the New Te 
ment, where the word is applied both to a 
and to an abolla (vol. i. p. 4). 


Tegig- 


ticum, also shows that the synonymous dyvamros 


This is shown by Moulton ~~ 


ie | 
Van Herwerden, | 
in his Lexicon Grecum Suppletorium et Dialec- 


can be applied to male and: female attire in- : 


differently (vol. i A new meaning thus 


PsviE5): 


emerges, in which dyvddov is not attributive to 


paxous, but is a genitive dependent. on it. 
patch may be a 
piece torn from a new garment. 


The - 
‘rag-of a new (garment),’ Le. a 


But pdxous itself is not necessarily limited ‘to aoe : 


Tag, or piecé of cloth. Its use for a garment ‘is 


well known, although primarily it may denote a : 


| torn garment, and then an old, tattered garment. 


Its meaning, however, need not be confined to — 


garments of that. character. Liddell and. Scott 
explain the cognate A¥olic Bpdxos as 
woman’s-garment.’ - : 
are the same as iudria, and faxawa is vestimenti 
genus (vol. di. p. 1281). 
nBpdxa as age or bdvaccé, more familiarly 
breeches. , There seems to be no reason, then, why | 
pdxous with the attribute -éyvadou should not mean 
a new garment, or, at the least, a piece of oe 
ripped from a new garment. 

The-next assumption undeflying the common 
interpretation of Matthew and Mark is that the 
subject of aipe. is the impersonak mAnpopwa, ‘That. 
which is put in to fill it up taketh from the 
garment.’ If this were so, we should have a con- 
struction of the transitive verb aipe. without an 
object—a construction that occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament unless in the exclamation pov, 
dpov, etc., Away (with him)! 
(Jn 1915), and perhaps not even there. 


to prevent the word being read in the same way. 
With these alterations, Matthew would then 
read, no man puts a patch from'a new*garment on 


an old garment, for (if he does) he takes away (or | 


spoils) the fulness of the Salient and a worse rent 
is made. 

Here there are two points expressed with in- 
sufficient clearness. - (1) The garment which loses 
its fulness is not the old garment, but the new one 
from which the: patch has been torn. This, how- 
ever, must be gathered from the general sense of — 
the Dessaze rather than from the clear expression 


Away (with him)! ~ 
In Luke, 
however, the subject is personal, ‘He tears the _ 
new,’ and there is nothing in Matthew and Mark — 


‘a rich oie 
In Van. Herwerden also paxea. 
% J 

Se: 


Sophocles also gives 


é 


" of the; -words. 


_ garment or the new. Commonly the worse rent is 
supposed to be’in the old; and Luke also, though 
in different terms,»asserts a bad effect upon the 
old garment. 

The common interpretation of Mark does not 

_ clear up these two points, and indeed. the phrase 

70 Kawov~Tov maXdaod increases the obscurity. | It 

_ does not seem. possible to give any convincing 

_ meaning to this phrase if it is read as part.of the 

i text: It can, however, be read in such a way as 

to give ita worthy and consistent meaning, and at 

the same time make it ‘yield the elucidation of the 


. Suppose that the text did not-originally contain 
these words, and that they were afterwards inserted 
‘ in the ‘margin or between ’the lines, 7d xacvov being 
an explanation of the aAyjpoya or the igéroy that 
: eee. was spoiled, and rot waAaoi being an explanation 
of the garment in which the rent was made worse. 
The passage would then read as follows: 


7> Kawov (te. the old 
garment, or the old 
fulness). ses 

‘rod madauod (t.¢. of the 
old garment). 


No man sews a patch 
of new cloth on an old 
garment. If otherwise, 
he takes the fulness 
from it, and a worse 
es made. - : 


- It would-be only according to a common fate 
a: that befalls. explanatory glosses, if subsequently 
: these words were taken into the text. 


_ Mark regains the symmetry of the parable of the 
Wine Skins, and is brought into Agreement with 
_ thesame parable in Luke. C. W. ATKINSON. 
North Fitzroy, Victoria, Australia. 
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me ‘Gor Thy Qame’s Sake’ 


To many these familiar words seem to mean little 
or nothing at all. They are just a well- -sounding 
' phrase with which to round off a+ prayer. And 
sometimes we hear men try to put a little meaning 
into them by adding to them such expressions as 
“Thy mercy’s sake,’ 
and mercy’s sake.’ , The Bible never says that. It 
‘says ‘for thy mercy’s sake,’ ‘for thy truth’s sake,’ 
‘for thy goodness’ sake,’ ‘for thy righteousness’ 


ae sake.’ 
in the ‘Name’s sake.’ 


(2) Nines remains also an ‘tide 
aan certainty as to whether the worse rent is in’ the old” 


: , : . two points which are left in uncertainty in Matthew. 


Read in this way, the parable in Matthew and 
- shuts us sinful men up to Christ. 


and they say, ‘for thy name 


sake,’ but it never adds any of these to. ‘thy 


And the reason isy they are alread 
That embraces them all. 
For what is the name that we thus plead? It is 
no other than that ‘Name of the Lord? which was | 
proclaimed to Moses in the ‘place beside ME’ in | 


the ‘cleft of the rock’ (Ex 34% ")—‘a' God full of 


compassion and gracious,’ etc. Not before the 
name of Jehovah had been so proclaimed do we 


‘find thé plea used in any prayer, but afterwards it 


is frequent. It is not in. Abraham’s intercession, } 
nor in Jacob’s ,prayer, nor in any prayer of Moses 
up to that time. But afterwards we “find him ¥ 
pleading it at length, when: he seeks to turn asid 
God’s wrath from His people (contrast the simila 
occasions in Ex 32714 and Nu 14 17-20). At the 
wilderness bush, Moses, is commissioned to teach 
Israel the name of Him who IS; at Horeb, of 
Him who isthe rewarder of them that diligently! 
seek him.’ And in the plea, ‘for thy name’s’ 
sake,’ which men thus learned to use so often 


is afterwards, and which God Himself uses (‘for my 


name’s sake’) as the sufficient reason for His acts 
of grace, there is a summing up of the character of 
the God of all grace. Only as we thus understand 
it can a sinful man use the plea, and pray, ‘ For 
thy name’s sake, O Lord,. pardon: mirie iniquity 
for it is great’ (Ps 2514). 

But there is one attribute in that Name shiek 
yet might forbid a sinful man to use the plea: it is. 
that by reason of which ‘he by no means clears 
the guilty.’ Does not that destroy, or take back, » 
all the graciousness and encouragement of that: 
Name. If cannot be meant to do so, But it 
For ‘we all likex 
sheep have gone astray : but the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all’ And Jesus Christ, “of 
whom, of by whom, it was said, ‘I will declare thy: 
name unto my brethren,’ has saved for us men 
this sure plea, ‘for the sake of thy name.’ 


. GEo. C. WALKER. ° 
Dilkusha, Lucknow. ‘ PRE 
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Revival after Three Mays. 4 
HosEa begins his sixth chapter with what seems at 
first sight to be a call to repentance, uttered by. 
himself. ‘Come, and let us return unto the Lord: 
for he hath torn, and he will heal us; he ha 
smitten,.and he will bind us up. ‘After two days | 


will he revive us: on the third day he will aise U 
% 


y TIMES. 


and we tail ive bateea Sims And let us 
DW; let us follow on to know the Lord; his 
ng forth is sure as the morning: and he ‘shall 
ne unto. us as the rain, as the latter rain that 
ereth the earth.’ But, as the prophet proceeds — 
nediately afterwards to denounce the people’s 
entance as. empty and unprofitable, it has always 
n difficult to suppose that these earlier verses 
his own ‘utterance and his ‘own’ summons. 
‘sonally I have taken the view that Hosea here 
tes from one of the ‘sanctuaty songs in use 
ong the people and brings forward:i in contrast 
ais own conception of what repentance demands 
: implies, the facile easy-going ideas which were 
valent in his time. 
sht take a popular hymn and use it as the ‘basis 
a rousing. and searching demand. If one can 
- does so interpret it, one is struck at once by 
fact that evidently there was in the popular mind | 
9€ connexion between Yahweh’s restoration of | 
ion or individual and a term of three days. 
‘ter two days’ and ‘on the third day’ are mere » 
allel expressions of the same thing,’ ze. the 
ressions ‘do not mean two or three days; they 
an three days definitely. Hence the common 
Janation of the three days’ period, which, basing 
the ‘two’ or ‘three,’ understands it to mean 
rely a short period, cannot be correct. The 
& means revival after three days, and, to meet 
- exigencies of Hebrew parallelism in poetry, 
ies this by calling italso ‘aftertwo days.’ Why, 


n, 1s there mention of such a definite period at 
4 


Jow Sir-J. G. Frazer, in his Folklore in the oud 


tament, i; p. 71, points ott that there is a con- 
ion in ‘the minds of some peoples between 
nortality, or at least revival, and the three days 
ch elapse between the disappearance of the old 
on and the.reappearance of the new one. He 
s not bring the matter into connexion with 
se yerses, but is dealing with the early Genesis 
y of the fall. Mankind was regarded, according 
him, as passing through alternate stages. of 
wth and decay, of life and death, corresponding 


he phases of the moon, without ever coming to’ 


snd.. ‘On this yiew, though death in a sense 


¥ 
2 


eee ally a ee ene 


Soa preacher to-day. 


dcthally’ occurred, be was. sdedily repaired by 
resurrection, generally, it would seem, by Bae ies Lega 
after three days.’ ‘ . Boe 

_The. evidence for the idea, which Sir J. ne a 
Frazer is able to bring is somewhat slight. He 
quotes practices or utterances from the Malay 
Peninsula, the. Caroline Islands, and some tribes 
of South-Eastern and’ Central-Australia ; and’ it will 
be noted that this evidence is not only exiguous 
but very. remote from the Semitic world. Ther 
are other tribes which tell how men missed and 
the moon obtained the. dubious boon of immor-* : 
tality—a fact which, at least, goes to, show that — és 
men have connected - the reappearance- of thes: 
moon with the ‘idea of immortality, though it has 
nothing to say of the three days of the inlenn ay 
period. 

One is not, therefore, able to posit the evidente 
so collected as giving the source of that con- — 
nexion between revival and three. days which © 
is signalized as existing in the popular mind of | 
Hosea’s time: but one may count it worth while 
to note the connexion as a possible explanation — 
of a curious phenomenon, and wait for further 
evidence. Meantime, it is worth note that 
Vahweh’s power and will to revive are here put — iO 
into close connexion with renewal of a non-ethical 
character for they are connected with nature- 
processes: ‘his going forth is sure as the morning, 
and he shall come unto us as the see If this 
‘going. forth’ and ‘coming unto us’ are still. 
regarded as renewal of life after the smiting, the 
fact will add another element to the evidence that — 
the popular religion did ‘have very definite ideas — 
about immortality or resurrection which, because 
they rested upon non-ethical conceptions of God, 
-were ignored or even frowned upon bythe prophets. 
The prophets could not accept an immortality «= 
which held no. relation whatever to their funda- 
mental ideas of Yahweh as a spiritual God of 
righteousness. They must develop their own ~ | 
ideas of an immortality which came from and — 
which based in the God in whom they believed. ~ — 
But tae is too large a subject to enter on here. 

Apam C. WELCH. 
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CERTAIN TOPICS. 
Secular Altruism. 


This is from Professor Percy Gardner’s new 
book: °‘A recently published book, Mr. Stewart 


Entre 


Grahame’s Where Socialism Failed, has given-us 2 . 


wonderful record of an attempt to construct in 
Paraguay a society on a basis of economic com- 
‘munism, but without religious sanctions. The 
founder, Mr. William Lane, was a_man of. great 
_magnetic power, and wholly possessed by a spirit 


of secular altruism. The ‘story of the disastrous 


failure of his project has been well told. But the 
interesting point in relation to the present subject 
is this: after the colony had degenerated into what 
the inhabitants themselves called a hell upon earth, 
Lane went out with a few devoted followers to 
make a new settlement. For a time the enthu- 
siasm of the chosen’ few buoyed them up. ~° But 


_ before long Mr. Lane found it necessary to intro- 
~ duce some kind of belief in a great overruling 


spiritual power, on whom he freely lectured, 
though the belief he taught seems to have been too 
vague to* exercise much influence on the com- 
munity, from which he presently withdrew. The 


_ residue of the colonists which he had left went 


from bad to worse; until they were saved from 
‘destruction by the teachings of a Christian school- 
master, and by the abandonment of all their 
original notions. It is a marvellous story; and it 
is hard to see how those ‘who are not utterly case- 
hardened against experience. can refuse to learn 
from) it’)... ; 


‘ Eloquence. 


Demosthenes’ high claims te eloquence, ac- 


-knowledged by every competent critic, rest on 


certain qualities, of which the chief are naturalness 


_and simplicity. This simplicity is, of course, the 


last word of art, not the simplicity of poverty or 
foolishness. When we read the Philippics and the 
Olynthiacs, and above all the Speech on the 
»Crown, we are conscious that we are in the hands 
of a master of his craft. When he chooses, the 
orator knows how to state his case with absolute 


cy 


-clarity; and when he indulges in a burst of rhe- 


toric and gives us what we call a purple passage; 
*P. Gardner, Evolution in Christian Ethics, 55. 
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Jealousy. 


Qtous. oh tsk oor , 


he realizes the effect of contrast by a. series a 
simple sentences, pellucid, straightforward, ant 


without a trace Of involution or ee verbiage. 
J Ni 


Techy 


& 


We sometimes see the references to Jahweh?t 
jealousy i in the Qld: Testament used asa stick ti 
beat the Christian with. But the jealousy of Gow 
is simply the assertion that He is the’ only. livild 
and true God. There is a jealousy of God whicls 
is reprehénsible but it is “neither Hebrew no! 
Christian. Aeschylus: dealt with it in -th) 
Agamemnon. Itwasa popular pagan mistake, ani 
Aeschylus sets his face ‘against it. 
"*Tt was said by men’ of old time ‘that God j 
jealous, -He cannot brook the excessivé prosperit | 
of men, and if Polycrates of Samos is born unde} 
a lucky star, he, must pay compensation for hij 
good fortune, which, even so, may be rejected 
Heaven. Is it true that greatness and prosperit 
ineyitably call down wrath from an offended Gor 
head?. Such a view involves a mistaken estimat’ 
of divine laws and utterly misconceives the 4ru 
relation of punishment to wrong-doing. “ 
alone,” says the leader of the Chorus, speaking n 
doubt the mind of Aeschylus, ‘“I alone am of | 
different opinion.” -It is Sin which is punishec) 
the godless act. The innocent have a fair lo 
Observe*that the poet tells us: especially that, hi 
own view is singular, and is not shared by. th) 
multitude. But he is sure of his ground. It } 
not prosperity as such, it is the mental effect “¢ 
prosperity—the arrogance bred in the prosperou 
and wealthy man—which ultimately brings dow 
the wrath from God. ‘The fatal. heritage rur 
thus. Affluence breeds insolence (vBpis). © Inso 
ence leads to many evil things—impiety, hard 
hood, recklessness—and the evil man spurns wi 
his foot the altar of justice. Then comes Nemesi 
apportioning to each man the lot he déserves, an 


-therefore overwhelming the confident sinner wit 


ruin. And so it happens that wealthy halls i 
which defiance and pride and boundless conce 
reign are not happy. Justice shinés in poor mer 
homes and has no regard for wealth. Gold ™ 
wrongly stamped with praise. All. this iS, tt 


2 W. L. Courtney, Old Saws and Modern Instances, : 


et: Ghinks, borne “out, i in. the history of ‘the 
reidae. Be: 


But Provence, in sin. grown grey 

_ Mid vile men, bears a child at length . 
3 Like her: in name, in lusty. strength, 
Or soon or Jate, when dawns her day; 


Yea, and a brother-fiend, whom none 
May cope with, impious -Hardihood— 
Black curses twain o’er homes that brood, - 
And like their. dam each, demon son. 


in Poke fouled huts doth Justice shine ; 
@n virtuous’ lives she still hath smiled :. 
From gold-tricked halls and hands defiled, 
She turns her with averted eyne. 
A East the’ is of each. pure soul : 
“She on the power of wealth looks down, 
nt With all its base coin of renown: 
She guideth all things to their goal. 


Bo “ae 

Two books have en. recently dealing 
th Realism in Art,-one (Mr. Courtney’s Old. 
2s) incidentally, the other (Mr. McDowall’s 
ealism) systematically. There is much confusion 
thought. 
e French. Naturalism. Our reluctance: to the 
é of the word Naturalism for that Realism which 
ints nature as 7¢ ¢s, of which Zola is ‘the noisy 
\d untiring exponent,’ is due to the fact that we | 
e the word Naturalism for a certain view of the. 
niverse. 

“There are’ three oc oe ways. of handling a 
ibject, whether 1 in poetry, painting, or preaching— 
e way’ of Idealism, the way’ of Naturalism, the. 
ay of Realism. This is Mr. Courtney’s account - 
the three : j 
‘A dramatist, we e will suppose, is asking himself 
aw he shall treat human characters, and he 
scovers that there are at least three possible 
ays. He can say, in the ‘first place, “ I will pane 
iman beings as I think they ought to be.” In 
her words, he is applying, however unconsciously, 
sort of ethical.test to the men and women whose 
tions he’ is about to describe. He believes that 
is his duty (in order, we will. Say; to help ordinary 
ffering: and erring humanity) to paint certain’ 
eals of conduct and behayiour, good and. bad 
1W, L. Courtney, Old Saws and Modern Instances, 14. 


. 


What we call Realism is called by’ 


alike—heroes that are ideal heroes, villains that 


are ideal villains, heroines that are virtuou 
distress, Comic men who, despite a lamentable 
tendency to idiotic witticisms, have a heart of gold 
—and all the other heterogeneous | items in a 
romantic conception of existence. r 

-‘ We can imagine, however, a dramatist with a 
very different ,ideal before him. He says, “ My 
business as an artist is to paint men as I think — 
they really are,” not very good, not very ‘bad, 


| average creatures, sometimes with good intentions,, : 


often -with bad~ performance, meaning well and 
> doing ill, struggling with various besetting tempta- 
tions and struggling also perhaps with a heritage 
derived from earlier genérations—above all, never. 


| heroes and never heroines, nor even thorough? — . 
going villains,’ not beautifully white nor preter- _ 


naturally black, but (as one: might phrase it) of a x 
piebald variety.. This species of dramatist works — 
from a scientific point of view. His mode of 
procedure, and alsosuch inspiration as he possesses, 
is mainly experimental, based. on what he has 
discovered—or thinks he has discovered—about 
humanity and its place in the world. 
class of dramatist I am trying to describe is — 
radiantly optimistic, the second is generally preter- 
- naturally-sad, inclined to despair, teaching us that. 
this world is not altogether a comfortable place, 
and that human beings are not specially agreeable 
to live with. ~ 

‘It ‘is conceivable, ayer 


for a third, a man who is neither a preacher nor 
a pessimist ; not inspired with a moral idea nor yet 
inspired with a scientific idea, but a sheer artist, 
inspired by a purely artistic idea. 
that all art is an imaginative exercise, and that 
however he describes his :dramatis persone he can 
only do it from a personal point of view. He is : 

not quite sure that, however scientific may be his 
procedure, he can. ever paint men and women 
precisely as they are—he can only paint them as 
they appear to his esthetic perceptions. He does 
not desire to draw any moral. He desires, it is 
true, to be guided by experience ; but he does not _ 
give us the dry bones of scientific data. Being an 
artist he uses “his: selective capacity both as to his 
incidents and his characters. The latter he offen 
makes typical rather than individual ; but they will 
represent the inner verity of man, and not the 
mere external appearance. He has made the 


» 


din 37 = 


If the first. 


“that ‘apart from. 
these two classes of dramatists there yet is room 


He is aware. - 


SBS 


“are. And “as eee are” 
- look to one whose vision has the special gift of 


A 
\ 


discovery, in other words, that you do not < rid 


of romance by calling yourself an Experimentalist | real may be fair and bea 3 
or a Realist. 
“because they do not want to live perpetually i ina 


He knows that men turn to art just 


sombre, and actual, world. The world of artis” 
something other than the world of reality, and as 


_a dramatic artist he must make allowance for this 
~ fact. : 


Mr. Courtney then shows that each type of 
dratnatist is represented in the Great Greek 


Three, and in this order— Aeschylus, Buripides, 


Sophocles. 
5 Now take thy short paragraphs from Mr. 


~ MeDowall. ; 
- ‘Realism in ab atispn does not necessarily mean 
‘telling a story or depicting the obvious. 


proceeding ,is to confer on painted objects, by 


tactile or othér values, the quality of existence ; 


not, as was explained, by way of that literal imita- 


~ tion which aims at pure illusion; but with’ enough . 
choice and emotional insight to give us the feeling 


of enhanced vitality.’ 

‘Realism does not mean seeing things worse 
¢hian they are any more than it means seeing them 
_ better than they are; it ee seeing them as they 
means as they would 


sincerity. Not, of course, the kind of sincerity 


_ which is merely passiveness agape, but an outlook 
_ which is genuinely peed by the individuahty 


of everything it sees,’ 
‘What art can do with the even tenor of life is 


to show that it is good and pleasant after all, that 
nothing is commonplace except to the man whose 
‘perceptions have been dulled by habit. 


This is 
just what Guyau declared to be the function of 
realism—a stripping off of the veils with which, 
absorbed in cares or riches, we have covered the 
disinterested beauty of the world. Even this may 
 haye its difficulty for a people who regard the world 
mainly as a place to do things in; but it is con- 
genial because’ it reassures us that the doing was 


-. worth while and the scene of our doings was very 


good. - So we can go back with joy to Jane Austen 


-and her small country-houses, or to George Eliot’s | 


solid exhibition of provincial character, feeling that 
whole regions of life have been reclaimed for us 
and we can now renew them’ in the same way. 
But there is a difference between the ways in 
which romanticism:and realism unfold the riches 
of the world. The former says that what is fair 


Its first: 


and ite be Weak “the latter, that wl 


SOME RECENT POETRY. ‘a 
M.- . Nightingale. Aga 


The Babe's Book of Verse epee 2s. 1h 
appropriately printed and as appropriately ie | 
‘trated, is an addition to an extensive literate 
(see Ford’s Ballads of Bairnhood for Scotlan | 
alone). It is an addition which ‘will live. 
could. be more delicately. handled than this, i 
example, on eo. ig 

Goop-Nieur. ° 


Most ‘things are really very. nice, 
But quite the nicest thing 
Is when T’ve gone to bed at night 


. 


And mother. comes to Bn ms. 
NM >) ts 
She sings ‘The day is over,’ hel 
Then waits, because, you see, . ° y3 
The song I want quite’ most oival he 
e 


She made herself for me. a a | 


That’s only when I’ve been quite good. — 
—She knows I know quite well— 
And so she stands and waits in case 
There's anything to tell. 

And if there’s not, she sings to: me 
‘Hush baby,” very low, :! 
And Strokes ° my, forehead softly - 
Tillemy eyes shut down, you Rn O we: 


@ 


Poor Cesar on the pillow,» 

I think, he must be sad, 

’Cos he -hasn’t got 4 mummie, 
And he does so wish the had. 


So I snuggle him’ beside me; 
' And hold him very ‘tight, 
In case he might be lonely ee 

When Ce tex says ‘ Good-night.’ 


- 


Ethna Carbeiy, ERS od 2) is 


A new edition has been issued: of The Fou 
Winds of Heaven, by Anna Johnston MacMant 
(‘Ethna Carbery ’)s with a memoir 6f the author 
written by Mr. SAitaas MacManus (Gill ; 38.60, 
net). The néw_ edition has some ‘additions 
poems. ; Yi . oa 


. one who was toving, | 
intensely patriotic. “OF the second” 
tr ibute this” is told: “A poor old woman from a 
ack street in Donegal town said to yy Ach! ; 
ire it was the’ oddest thing under the sun, how 
any of us who never had the luck to split lips to 
er, loved her after.only .seeing’ her walk the 
reet!”’ Of the patriotism the whole book is 
jidence. Take the first two yerses from 


THE Passinc OF THE seine 


hey are going, going, going from the valleys 


; and the hills, 
ney are 


~ moor and mountain THs; he..." 


th the wealth of hawthorn: hedges where the | 


brown thrush sways and trills. fr 


hey are going, shy-eyed ‘colléens and lads so" 


straight and tall, 
rom the purple peaks 
crags of wild Imaal, 
rom the greening: plains of Mayo and’ the 
ame “of Denese! ° 


: and R. 


‘The title is Wine and Gall (Blackwell ; so 18. 6d; 
et), and the gall predominates. This is‘by R.: 


Caupnain IN Boho: 


_-I-dreamed that I was dead, and after 
My soul had passed its mortal bars, . 
I caught an echo of rolling laughter: 

Across the intervening. stars. 


' And all my fear was changed to wander, 
I knew the rapture of the blest— 

To. hear the immortal sons of thunder 
Applaud each day the immortal jest. 


s it too bitter? Then kas this? 


FATHER AND. Son. 


i ee 


Who threatens and bullies and smites ;_ 
All that he saves from red perdition is’ 
ig dhe hero of a hundred fights. 


Ti look to one whose law is. lenient, 
With more of. otight than ‘must, 
-“Who brings ‘the hearts of the een 
To the wisdom of the just. 


leaving. far Behind them heaven 


of Kerry, from the 


The light is mad, too, flecked with blood,- ea 


My. father’s god is a prohibitionist i 


Edith Sitwell. 


In Edith ‘Sitwell’s new book, which she call 
- Clowns Houses (Blackwell; 3s. net), there are two 
poems on Drink, poems of terror and truthfulne : 
When, will the ‘politicians’ feel as the poets zi 
There is also this—damnatory and dangerous in 
another way—on_ dancing : 


Pe re Tue DANCERS. 
(During a great battle, 1916.) 
The floors are slippery -with blood: 
The world gyrates too. God is good 
That while His wind blows out the light — 
For those who hourly die for us— 
We still can dance, each night. 


The music has grown numb. with death nas 
But we will suck their dying breath, ee ae 
The whispered name they breathed to chance, 
To swell our music, make it loud, als Maes 
That we may dance »—may ‘dance. 4 


We are the dull blind carrion-fly 
That dance and batten. Though God die Ws 
Mad from the horror of the light— 


yy 


We dance, we dance, each night. — ign 

hele 8 ee . : 
phage Shove. 2 
“Mr. Shove is much perplexed o on account of the. 
mystery of all this unintelligible universe, and once 
he utters his perplexity in a ‘daring: poem called 
f Man to his Se sn 


a -¢ 


Thou art a reaper and a gatherer a 
Of wild brown nuts. Thou furrowest the sea: 
Thou shapest autumn, spine and death and _ 
ost ele Cale : 
Thou knowest not.Thy purpose, nor dost care: 
And we make: songs to please and ravish 
Thee,— 
And sometimes, in. the’ sunshine, Thou dt ae 
hear. ree 


Thou makest meadows red ‘with clover, white : 
With ox-eyed daisies, woods the sun turns 
brown ; ’ 
Rivers all full of ‘shells and’ stars new-blown ; 
Thou makest. sleep’ and.shadow and the night; 
And Thou Thyself hast neithersshape nor sight, ~ 
And canst not even call Thy soul Thine own. se ‘ 


a 9 


Ch Ae 


Thou madést me an house of bone and gave . 

‘The seeds of utterance upon my tongue: 

Thenceforth'Thy praises I have always sung 

~* rave, 

_ And to the winds that are in heaven hung ~ 

Like sheets for death—white _ symbols of the 
grave. ° 


2 
“. 


Thou madest earth with many elms to sigh © 

_ Their sad Seta and Thou “didst make thé 
We ait; 

Be And they with me their loneliness declare, 

_ Praising Thee ever sad and wearily : 

Thou madest all things mortal, foul or fair: 

But who made Thee? O say before I die.- 


A 


_ There i is no effort at originality, you see, and there 

_ is no obscurity. The tone is reverent and the 
"> expression is always adequate. The title of ‘the 
book is Dreams and Journeys (Blackwell ; 2s. 6d. 
net): . 3 


RA, 
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Galleys Laden. 


Galleys Laden (Blackwell ; 
poems by four writers, poets every one of: them, 
and quite distinguishable. Their names are 
Emest Denny, Nora “O'Sullivan, Gs Doyle, and 
~ Gwen Upcott. » There is an earnest encourage- | 

- ment to mothers by Nora O’Sulliyan called 


\, : u 
- <MATER INVIOLATA. 


it Walk straight and true my woman, 
Straight and true ; 
Those little pattering feet: 
Depend on you ; 
Though you know the dark trees call you, 
_. Though you see the hills a-dream, 
Sh Or the breath of fame befall you 
_---—-s* Passing with a ghostly gleam. 
Keep awhile to the -open roads, 
Where storm and sunshine beat ; 
They will grow strong to follow you. 
Those little pattering ;feet. . 


; 
ts be 


ay 
e 


* Speak clear and kind my woman, 
Clear and kind; ; 
The music of your voice 
Will rest behind. 


WN “THE EXPOSITORY bikes | 


vi 


To the waste clouds and waters where they 
$ 2 


2s. 6d. net) contains 


“When: years ee wearied the haat 
And made your body old” 
The bv n and women born of Fou ei. 
Will tell the tales you told. : 
The love you taught will sweeten. 
The homes of ‘their own choice, 
Baby voices will echo still 

The music of your voice. 


4 iad 
ear 


Live calm and strong my woman, © 
Calm and strong, \ 
The dawning of to-morrow 
~ Will not be long. vie 
The day of life is dark and broken: ‘ 
‘Hold high: the lamp of peace, 
Children watching ‘see the token, ° 
» Feel the fight will cease. 
Guard your: soul in glittering steel: 
To dull the edge of sorrow, .. 
Stand fast until you see, my woman, 
‘The dawning of to-morrow. _ 


J 


e* 


$ 
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Of the work of Ernest Denny, .of which there i 
most in the volume, strong and sympathetic is th 
poem in three sonnets entitled ‘ Lest 1 no more 
come back.’ We might quote the last sonnet fo) 
the three : ; 


ane 
aye 


So when, some day, the other men come back’ | 
‘To other homes, and I return no more, - 
Say not I linger. on some desolate shore’ 
Mid broken wreckage, cast up: from the eee 
Of. war’s tempestuous sea. I have but gone 
A little further on, and now I see $ 
Somewhat of that so long denied to me; 
The glory into which we have not won. 


‘If I steal in, finding Heaven’s doors aslant,. 
. To stand aloof, with eyes grown, strangely _ dim 
Hearkening that majestic swelling chant 
,| From multitudinous choirs of Cherubim, 4 
‘Maybe that .God, seeing my shame, shall. grant | 


One worthless singer to gees songs for Him. 
2. 
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